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ABSTRACT 

Agricultural  perfor?}iai!ce  in  the  Communist  Countries  was  generally  favorable  in  1971. 
In  the  USSR  and  Mainland  China,  production  remained  at  the  high  level  of  1970.  A  small 
decline  in  Soviet  crop  production  was  offset  by  an  increase  in  livestock  output.  Also, 
livestock  gained  in  Mainland  China  while  the  grain  harvest  was  lower.  East  European 
Agriculture,  however,  recovered  sharply  in  1971  after  suffering  from  flood  damage  and 
winterkill  in  1970. 
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CO]WERSION  EQUIVALENTS 


Pounds  per  bushel 

Wheat  and  potatoes 60 

Rye  and  corn 56 

Barley 1+8 

Oat  s 32 

One  kilogram  equals    2.20^6  pounds 

One  centner  or  metric  quintal    "     220.^6  pounds 

One  metric  ton  "      10  centners  or  220^.6  pounds 

One  hectare  "       2.^71  acres 

One  acre  "       O.k   hectare 

One  kilometer  "    '   0.6  mile 

Metric  tons  to  bushels 

One  metric  ton  Bushels 

Wheat  and  potatoes 36 . 7^3 

Rye  and  corn 39.368 

Barley ^5-929 

Oats 68.89^ 

Bushels  to  metric  tons 

One  bushel  Metric  tons 

Wheat  and  potatoes . 02722 

Rye  and  corn .  025^0 

Barley 02177 

Oats 01^52 

To  convert  centners  per  hectare  to  bushels  per  acre, 

multiply  by: 

Wheat  and  potatoes I.U87 

Rye  and  corn 1 .  593 

Barley I.8587 

Oats 2.788 

To  convert  bushels  per  acre  to  centners  (metric  quintals) 
per  hectare,  multiply  by: 

Wheat  and  potatoes O.6725 

Rye  and  corn 0 . 6277 

Barley 0. 5380 

Oats 0.3587 

One  metric  ton  of  seed  cotton  =  I.562  bales  of  U80  poimds. 
One  metric  ton  of  ginned  cotton  =  ■^.593  bales  of  ^80  pounds. 
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THE   AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 
IN  COMMUNIST  AREAS 


The  agricultural  situation  was  generally  favorable  in 
the  Communist  countries  in  1971.  In  the  USSR  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  production  remained  at  the 
high  level  of  1970.  East  European  agriculture,  which 
suffered  from  flood  damage  and  winterkill  in  1970, 
recovered  sharply  in  1971. 

A  small  decline  in  Soviet  crop  production  was  offset 
by  an  increase  in  the  output  of  livestock  products.  Meat 
production— which  stagnated  during  1967-69— increased 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  and  hog  numbers 
exceeded  the  1963  record.  The  USSR  harvested  a 
near-record  grain  crop  and  a  record  cotton  crop. 
Production  of  potatoes,  sugarbeets,  and  sunflowerseed 
declined,  the  latter  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 

The  USSR  entered  the  current  growing  season  with 
ample  stocks  of  wheat.  Additions  to  wheat  stocks  in 
1970/71  and  1971/72  amounted  to  an  estimated  20 
million  tons.'  Nevertheless,  in  February  1972,  the 
Soviet  Union  purchased  3.5  million  tons  of  Canadian 
wheat  for  delivery  to  the  USSR,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
other  aligned  countries  during  July  1972-December 
1973.  Winterkill  in  the  USSR  and  dry  weather  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  affected  the  outlook  for  winter  grains  in 
1972. 

Meat  production  in  the  USSR  should  continue  to 
increase  in  1972  because  hog  and  poultry  numbers  are  at 
a  record  level,  a  record  feed  grain  crop  was  harvested  in 
1971,  and  feed  grain  imports  will  reach  a  record  in 
1971/72. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  an  ample  supply  of  cotton  for 
export.  Allowing  for  an  increase  in  domestic  mill  use, 
1971/72  net  export  availability  is  estimated  at  roughly 
half  a  million  tons  of  lint  (2.5  million  bales).  Net  exports 
amounted  to  1.3  million  bales  in  1970/71. 

The  increase  in  cottonseed  production  was  more  than 
offset  by  a  decline  in  sunflowerseed,  and  Soviet  exports 
of  oilseeds  and  products  probably  will  remain  at  the  low 
levelsof  1970  and  1971. 

Eastern  Europe  produced  bumper  grain  and  tobacco 
crops,  and  a  near-record  sunflowerseed  harvest.  A  late 
summer  drought,  however,  reduced  the  output  of 
sugerbeets,  potatoes,  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  livestock  situation  improved  markedly.  Hog 
numbers  grew  sharply  for  the  second  consecutive 
year— reaching  a  record,  and  sheep  numbers  increased— a 
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SUMMARY 

reversal  in  trend.  Meat  output  resumed  an  upward  trend, 
with  pork  and  poultry'  production  increasing  the  most. 

Poor  potato  and  forage  crops  strained  the  region's 
late-year  feed  supplies.  Except  for  Yugoslavia,  the  region 
augmented  feed  supplies  through  large  grain  imports 
rather  than  cut  back  on  year-end  animal  inventories.  The 
region's  net  grain  imports  are  forecast  to  drop  only 
about  2  million  tons  from  the  unusually  high  level  in 
1970/71.  Eastern  Europe's  sugar  imports  are  expected  to 
exceed  the  1971  level. 

In  1971  meat  and  livestock,  the  region's  leading 
agricultural  export  items,  recovered  from  1970,  and  are 
forecast  to  increase  again  in  1972.  Sunflowerseed  and  oil 
from  the  southern  countries  in  1972  could  probably 
almost  reach  the  1970  record. 

Agriculture  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  did  not 
maintain  the  1970  rate  of  expansion  in  1971,  nor  did 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  Production  of  grains  (including 
potatoes)  did  not  equal  the  record  output  in  1970. 
Commercial  crops  (cotton,  sugar  crops,  tobacco,  and 
oilseeds)  probably  fared  better,  equaling  or  possibly 
exceeding  the  harvests  in  1970.  Increases  in  farm  inputs, 
better  land  preparation,  expanded  irrigation  and 
drainage  facilities,  and  tighter  discipline  in  farming  areas 
countered  much  of  the  negative  effect  of  unfavorable 
weather  in  1971.  The  livestock  sector  registered 
increases  for  hogs,  sheep,  and  large  animals. 

Few  major  agricultural  policy  changes  were  adopted 
in  1971.  General  guidelines  formulated  by  the  People's 
Congress  in  1969  remained  intact.  Measures  intended  to 
increase  local  self-sufficiency,  strengthen  the  national 
food  reserve,  and  increase  production  of  export  items 
were  not  very  successful.  Exports  of  major  products 
including  rice  and  soybeans  were  down.  These  were 
partly  offset  by  decreases  in  imports  of  foodstuffs, 
particularly  wheat.  By  contrast,  imports  of  industrial 
goods,  machinery,  and  plant  equipment  increased. 

Price  adjustments— decreases  in  inputs  farmers  buy 
and  increases  in  prices  paid  for  certain  farm  products 
(especially  commercial  crops)— were  introduced  too  late 
to  influence  crop  production  in  1971.  But  they  may 
favor  future  crop  production,  particularly  exportable 
farm  products.  This  would  provide  additional  foreign 
exchange  for  imports  related  to  industrial  expansion. 
Prospects  for  increased  agricultural  production  and 
expansion  of  exports  in  1972  appear  brighter  than  a  year 
ago. 


SOVIET  UNION 


NEAR  RECORD  GRAIN  CROP 

The  USSR  achieved  success  in  grain  production  again 
in  1971  with  a  bumper  crop  of  181  million  tons,  second 
only  to  the  record  harvest  of  187  million  in  1970  (table 
1).  The  1971  crop  declined  only  3  percent,  due  to 
unfavorable  growing  and  harvesting  conditions  in  certain 
areas,  coupled  with  a  small  decrease  in  the  total  grain 
area.  This  was  the  smallest  annual  change  in  production 
in  the  past  decade.  During  1961-70,  the  average  annual 
fluctuation  was  19  percent,  and  in  one  year,  the  change 
was  as  large  as  41  percent. 

Total  wheat  output  is  estimated  at  93  million  tons, 
down  7  percent  from  the  record  1970  level.  High  winter 
wheat  yields  in  the  Ukraine  and  North  Caucasus  were 
offset  by  drought-reduced  yields  in  the  Lower  Volga  and 
part  of  the  Black  Soil  Region.  Also,  unfavorable 
harvesting  conditions  in  the  Ukraine  reduced  the  quality 
of  winter  wheat. 

Spring  wheat  was  sown  generally  late,  and  early 
development  was  hampered  by  cool  weather  in  early 
summer.  However,  soil  moisture  was  above  normal  in 
most  areas  and  harvesting  conditions  considerably  better 
than  in  1970. 

Government  purchases  of  domestically  produced 
grain  in  1971  totaled  an  estimated  70  million  tons,  4 
percent  below  1970. 

The  Soviet  Union,  traditionally  a  major  grain 
exporter,  was  forced  during  1963-65  to  purchase  large 
quantities    of    grain   abroad,   a   direct   consequence   of 


adverse  weather,  and  an  indirect  result  of  5  years  of 
economic  and  political  neglect  of  agriculture  (table  2). 

During  1966-69,  changed  agricultural  policies 
generated  a  recovery  in  production  and  the  USSR 
resumed  its  role  as  a  net  grain  exporter.  Following  the 
1970  record  crop,  Soviet  net  exports  of  grain  reached  7 
million  tons.  Despite  2  consecutive  bumper  grain  crops 
in  1970  and  1971,  'Soviet  total  grain  purchases  from 
June  1971  through  March  1972  amounted  to  almost  14 
million  tons,  including  options,  valued  at  $800  million  in 
hard  currency  (table  3).  Of  the  total  grain  purchased,  6.8 
million  tons  are  scheduled  for  delivery  in  1971/72,  with 
the  remainder  scheduled  for  delivery  in  1972/73  and 
1973/74. 

Wheat  (virtually  all  milling  wheat)  accounted  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  grain  purchased.  For 
1971/72  delivery,  the  USSR  purchased  3.8  million  tons 
of  wheat  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  France  (table  3). 
In  late  February',  the  USSR  purchased  (for  delivery  July 
1972-December  1973)  an  additional  3.5  million  tons 
from  Canada  with  an  option  to  buy  another  1.5  million. 
The  wheat  was  reported  to  be  No.  1  and  No.  2  Canada 
Western  Red  Spring,  13  percent  protein,  with  an  average 
FOB  price  of  about  $66  per  ton,  cash  on  delivery.  Soviet 
purchases  of  Canadian  wheat  for  1972/73  delivery  may 
range  from  3  to  4  million  tons,  depending  on  the  use  of 
the  option. 

Wheat  purchases  made  during  1971  appear  to  have 
had    little    relation    to    Soviet    production— the    USSR 


Table   1.— USSR:      Grain  production,    1962-70 


Item 

1962 

1963  ; 

196^  ; 

1965    .' 

1966 

1967 

1968    ■ 

1969  ; 

1970 

____      _      _      _      ______      M-i   11-1   r\Y~\      -hoinc      ____________ 

Wheat ". 

70.8 

U9.7 

71+.^ 

59.7 

100.5      77.^ 

93.^ 

79.9 

99.7 

winter 

30.  ii 

21.2 

26.2 

31.9 

^0.3 

35.1 

3U.7 

27.2 

U2.1 

spring 

iio.n 

28.5 

^8.2 

27.8 

60.2 

U2.3 

58.7 

52.7 

57.6 

Rye 

17.0 

11.9 

13.6 

16.2 

13.1 

13.0 

lU.l 

10.9 

13.0 

Corn 

15.5 

11.1 

13.8 

8.0 

8.H 

9.2 

8.8 

13.0 

9.h 

Barley 

19.5 

19.8 

28.6 

20.3 

27.9 

2ii.7 

28.9 

32.7 

38.2 

Oats 

5.7 

U.o 

5.5 

6.2 

9.2 

11.6 

11.6 

13.1 

1U.2 

Millet 

2.8 

1.8 

3.5 

2.2 

3.1 

3.2 

3.7 

3.3 

2.1 

Buckwheat 

0.9 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

0.9 

1.2 

1.5 

l.U 

1.1 

Rice 

0.3 

O.U 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

Pulses 

7.6 

8.0 

11.1 

6.7 

7.0 

6.6 

7.2 

7.8 

7.6 

Other 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Total   grain. . . 

1UO.2 

107.5 

152.1 

121.1 

171.2 

1^7.9 

169.5 

162.  u 

186.8 

Table   2. — USSR:      Grain   production,   trade,    \J   and  domestic   supply, 
1963-65    and  1966-69   averages    and   197O-TI   annual 


1963-65 


1966-69 


1970 


1971 


Million   metric   tons 


Production 

Exports , 

Imports , 

Net   exports  .' ,  . 

Net    imports . . . 

Domestic  supply, 


126.9 

U.2 
8.1 

3.9 

130.8 


162.8 


158.2 


186.8 


179.8 


181 


(^.9 

9.0 

n.  a 

2.3 

2.0 

2/6 

^.6 

7.0 

- 

_!/  Year  beginning  July  1. 

2_/  Purchased  for  I971/72  delivery  as  of  March  1972, 


harvested  bumper  wheat  crops  in  1970  and  1971. 
However,  two  factors  suggest  that  the  most  recent 
purchase  of  Canadian  wheat  was  related  to  a 
deterioration  in  prospects  for  the  1972  wheat  crop. 
First,  Soviet  press  reports  during  February  and  March 
indicated  that  severe  weather  had  resulted  in  heavy 
winterkill  of  fall-sown  grains.  Secondly,  the  optional 
quantity  called  for  in  the  purchase  was  almost  half  as 
large  as  the  firm  commitment,  suggesting  an  unusual 
amount  of  uncertainty  concerning  actual  import 
requirements. 

Nevertheless,  the  additional  purchase  of  Canadian 
wheat  was  surprising  because  Soviet  stocks  are  believed 
to  be  sufficient  to  offset  a  rather  large  reduction  in 
domestic  output.  Net  additions  to  wheat  stocks  between 
1963  and  1970  amounted  to  an  estimated  30-40  million 
tons  (table  4).  Furthermore,  although  Soviet  winter 
grain  in  1969  suffered  the  heaviest  winterkill  of  the 
decade,  the  USSR  purchased  only  230,000  tons  of 
foreign  wheat  that  year. 

Feed  grain  purchases  during  1971  reached  an 
unprecedented  high  level  and  accounted  for  about  a 
third  of  total  grain  purchases.  In  November  1971,  the 
USSR  bought  3.5  million  tons  of  feed  grains  from  2  U.S. 
companies.  In  these  transactions,  850,000  tons  of  barley 
and  350,000  tons  of  oats  came  from  CCC  stocks. 
Moreover,  the  supplying  firms  are  required  to  ship  an 
equal  amount— 1.2  million  tons— of  U.S.  corn  bought  on 
the  open  market.  The  remaining  1.1  million  tons  of  corn 
in  the  contract  negotiated  by  one  of  the  companies  can 
come  from  any  origin.  Because  of  the  lack  of  corn  in 
other  exporting  countries,  however,  Soviet  purchases  of 
U.S.  corn  may  go  as  high  as  2  million  tons.  From  July 
1971  through  March  16,  1972,  1.4  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  had  been  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the 
USSR. 


The  Soviet  Union  is  committed  to  supply  6-7  million 
tons  of  grain  to  Eastern  Europe  and  other  countries 
bound  by  bilateral  agreements  this  season.  The  northern 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  normally  are  supplied  with 
4-5  million  tons  annually,  of  which  a  portion  usually 
originates  in  third  countries.  Grain  supplied  to  remote 
markets— such  as  Cuba,  North  Vietnam,  North 
Korea— increased  from  1.2  million  tons  in  1967  to  1.7 
million  in  1970.  Because  of  flood  damage  to  the  North 
Vietnam  grain  crop,  such  shipments  could  exceed  2 
milhon  in  1971/72.  The  bulk,  if  not  all,  of  these 
"exports"  represent  foreign  grain  purchased  on  Soviet 
account.  Also,  the  500,000  ton  purchase  of  Australian 
wheat  is  destined  as  food  aid  to  Bangladesh. 

There  is  little  information  of  Soviet  grain  sales  to 
countries  with  which  there  are  no  bilateral  agreements. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  USSR 
will  be  a  net  exporter  or  net  importer  in  1971/72. 

For  the  1972  crop,  winter  grain  over  much  of  European 
USSR  suffered  extensive  winterkill  in  North  Caucasus, 
eastern  Ukraine,  much  of  the  Central  Black  Soil  Zone, 
and  part  of  the  Volga.  Fertilizer  is  being  applied  to  help 
overcome  the  damage  but  heavily  winterkilled  areas  are 
to  be  resown  during  the  spring,  primarily  with  barley. 
Although  the  extent  of  winter  damage  or  the  amount  of 
reseeding  required  are  not  known,  some  reduction  in  the 
1972  grain  harvest  is  likely  since  the  increase  in  output 
of  spring-seeded  barley  and  other  feed  grains  probably 
will  not  offset  the  decrease  in  the  winter  wheat  crop. 

Such  a  change  in  composition  of  the  1972  grain  crop 
would  be  consistent  with  the  shift  in  emphasis  from 
food  grains  to  feed  grains  called  for  in  the  current  5-year 
plan— to  intensify  livestock  production  and  fulfill  the 
Soviet's  commitment  to  increase  the  supply  of  livestock 
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Table  h. — USSR:   Government  wheat  supply  and  utilization,  I.963-TO  !_/ 

(Year  beginning  July  l) 

■.1963  .'196^  '.1965  ;i966  ;i96t  ;i968  ;i969  ;  1970  2/ 


Million  metric  tons 


Exports  : 

Eastern  Europe :  .9 

Others :  .k 

Total :  1.3 

Imports  : 

Canada :  U.6 

Others :  k  .J 

Total :  9.3 

Net  trade  3/ :  +8.0 

Government  procurements :  22.7 

Government  availability ;  30.7 

Domestic  requirements :  33.  0 

Apparent  stock  changes  3/...:  -2.3 


.8 

.h 

1.2 


.9 

1.2 
2.1 


38.7 
39.6 
33.3 
+6.3 


1.9 

.3 

2.2 


5.2 
3.5 

8.7 


2.8 
1.3 
U.l 


2.7 

.2 

2.9 


3.5 
2.1 
5.6 


l.U 

.1 

1.5 


3.5 

1.9 
5.U 


21.8  56.8 
28.3  55.6 
33.7  3^.0 
-5.^  +21.6 


38.2 

3^.1 

3^.3 

-.2 


3.7 
2.2 

5.9 


.2        1.1 

.2        1.1 


+.9     +6.5     -1.2     -U.l     -5.2     -h. 


^9-0  36.1 

^3.8  31.3 

34.7  35.0 

+9.1  -3.7 


5.0 
2.1 
7.1 


.3 


51.0 
U^.2 

35.^ 


1_/    Including  the  wheat   equivalent   of   flour.      2_/  Preliminary.       3_/   Minus    de- 
notes  net    exports    and  withdrawals    from  stocks.      Plus    denotes    the   opposite. 


products  to  the  Soviet  consumer.  A  Soviet  periodical-, 
in  discussing  the  need  to  increase  feed  grain  output, 
indicated  that  in  the  next  2  to  3  years,  the  feed  grain 
area  will  expand  as  follows:  barley,  2-3  million  hectares; 
corn,  1-1.5  million  hectares;  and  oats,  2-4  million 
hectares.  The  1975  total  grain  production  goal  of  "more 
than  200  million  tons",'  if  niet,  should  increase  grain 
availability  for  feed  20-30  percent. 

RECORD  COTTON  CROP 

The  USSR  harvested  a  crop  of  7.1  million  tons  of 
unginned  cotton  in  1971  (equivalent  to  11  million 
bales),  3  percent  larger  than  the  previous  record  crop  in 
1970.  In  addition,  the  crop  contained  4.7  million  tons  of 
cottonseed,  compared  with  4.5  million  in  1970.  The  new 
record  crop  was  again  the  consequence  of  generally 
favorable  weather,  and  a  continuation  of  the  effects  of 
increased  incentives  introduced  in  1969  to  boost 
production  following  a  3-year  stagnation.  Cotton  was 
planted  on  2.7  million  hectares  in  1971,  about  the  same 
as  in  1970. 

Early  in  the  season,  a  shortage  of  irrigation  water  in 
Soviet  Central  Asia,  the  major  cotton  producing  region, 
was  alleviated  by  emergency  construction  of  temporary' 
canals  and  drilling  of  hundreds  of  wells.  As  in  1970,  the 


'"Kukuruza",  (Corn)  no.  10,  1971. 

^In   the   June    1970   Plenum   of   the  Central  Committee  of  the 

Communist  Party,  the  1975  goal  was  set  at  205-210  million  tons. 

Recently,    the   goal    was   described   as   "more   than    200  million 

tons." 


1971  crop  was  planted  early  and  matured  early, 
permitting  a  long  harvest  period  in  the  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  generally  favorable  growing 
conditions,  the  high  level  of  1971  output,  as  in  1970, 
was  the  result  of  increased  incentives— notably,  the 
15 -percent  increase  in  the  government  purchase  price  for 
cotton  introduced  in  1969.  This  price  rise  stimulated 
Soviet  cotton  growers.  They  expanded  the  planted  area 
in  1970.  More  inputs,  including  fertilizers,  were  utilized, 
and  greater  use  was  made  of  alfalfa  in  the  rotation  as  a 
means  of  combating  cotton  wilt. 

The  influence  of  added  incentives  and  generally 
favorable  weather  on  cotton  production  is  evident  when 
output  levels  in  1970  and  1971  are  compared  with 
planned  goals.  Production  in  1970  and  1971  averaged  7 
million  tons,  almost  15  percent  more  than  the  planned 
levels  of  output.  The  successes  achieved  in  the  past  2 
years  resulted  In  the  1975  production  goal  being  revised 
upward  from  6.8  million  tons  to  7.0-7.2  million. 

A  further  increase  in  the  1975  cotton  output  target 
seems  likely  since  the  7.1  million  tons  produced  in  1971 
equaled  the  revised  goal.  However,  to  date  no  new 
cotton  production  goal  has  been  announced. 

The  amount  of  lint  produced  from  the  bumper 
cotton  crops  harvested  in  1970  and  1971  totals  roughly 
half  a  million  tons  more  per  year  than  estimated 
domestic  utilization  in  1971  and  1972.  Domestic  use 
was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  linear  trend  of  cotton  lint 
supplies  available  for  domestic  utilization  during 
1961-70  (table  5).  Soviet  cotton  exports  rose  14  percent 
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in  1970  to  516,000  tons  but  remained  somewhat  below 
tlie  peak  exports  of  1967  and  1968.  The  data  in  table  5 
indicate  that  stocks  probably  were  drawn  down  in  1968 
and  1970  and  net  exports  fell  in  1969  and  1970.  Since 
there  was  no  indication  of  expanded  exports  in  1971 
following  the  bumper  1970  harvest,  it  is  assumed  that 
stocks  were  replenished  and  that  domestic  utilization 
continued  to  trend  upward. 

A  second  bumper  crop  in  1971  places  the  USSR  in  a 
position  to  sharply  expand  net  exports  in  1972.  A  rise  in 
domestic  mill  consumption  can  also  be  expected, 
resulting  from  a  new  government  policy  to  increase 
supplies  of  consumer  goods,  including  cotton  textiles,  to 
the  domestic  market.  Further  replenishment  of  stocks  is 
not  expected,  allowing  larger  availabilities  of  cotton  for 
export. 

In  September  1971,  the  Soviets  negotiated  an 
agreement  under  which  India  will  process  approximately 
20,000  tons  (92,000  bales)  of  Soviet  cotton.  The  cotton 
will  be  made  into  toweling  and  other  textiles  and 
shipped  back  to  the  USSR.  Shipments  of  Soviet  cotton 
to  India  are  to  begin  in  April  1972  and  processing 
expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  India 
has  previously  imported  little  cotton  from  the 
USSR-less  than  653  tons  (3,000  bales)  during  the  last 
decade. 

LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  CONTINUES  GROWTH 

Livestock  production  in  1971  made  substantial  gains 
for  the  second  successive  year,  a  result  of  increased 
incentives  introduced  in  1970  and  larger  grain  supplies 
from  the  1970  record  crop.  Cattle  numbers  increased  3 
percent,  and  hog  and  poultry  numbers  rose  sharply  for 
the  third  successive  year.  Total  output  of  livestock 
products  increased  3  percent.  Meat  and  egg  production 
reached  record  levels;  meat  output  rose  7  percent  and 


eggs  10  percent.  Government  purchases  increased  even 
more  sharply— meat  14  percent  and  eggs  19  percent. 
Milk  output,  which  increased  only  slightly  in  1970 
following  a  decline  in  1969,  made  no  appreciable  gain. 
Wool  production  increased  slightly. 

Soviet  meat  and  poultry  imports  in  1970  totaled 
165,000  tons  and  more  than  doubled  the  1969  import 
level.  Exports,  mostly  to  East  European  countries,  fell 
44  percent.  In  the  first  9  months  of  1971,  imports  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  veal  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
almost  doubled  the  quantity  purchased  in  1970  from 
these  countries.  Poultry  imports  during  this  same  period 
in  1971  amounted  to  almost  30,000  tons— mainly  from 
the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Denmark.  In  1970,  poultry 
imports  totaled  61,000  tons. 

The  outlook  for  livestock  production  in  1972  appears 
favorable  because  of  the  increase  in  livestock  numbers 
and  the  increase  in  feed  grain  supplies  from  the  1971 
bumper  crop.  Meat  production  is  expected  to  gain  but 
the  situation  for  mutton  and  wool  appears  less  favorable. 
Severe  conditions  during  last  winter  in  Soviet  Central 
Asia  may  have  caused  some  losses  of  sheep. 

The  recovery  in  livestock  production  in  1970  greatly 
improved  the  food  situation  in  the  USSR.  Large 
increases  in  livestock  numbers  and  record  levels  of  meat 
and  egg  output  in  1971  contributed  to  the  continuing 
upward  trend  in  consumption  of  high-protein  foods.  The 
emphasis  on  expansion  of  livestock  production, 
necessitating  better  feed  supplies  for  the  livestock  sector, 
is  required  for  continued  improvement  in  the  Soviet  diet 
during  the  current  5-year  plan  (table  6). 

SUNFLOWERSEED  AND  OIL 
PRODUCTION  DECLINE 

Sunflowerseed  production  in  the  USSR  was  5.7 
million    tons   in    1971,   the    third   year  of  successively 


Table  6. — USSR:   Per  capita  consumption  of  livestock  products 

1965-71,  1975  goal 


Years 

'     Meat  and      "     Milk  and 

meat  products   .'   milk  products  1/   '       ^^ 

1965 

1966 . . 

1967 

1968. .. 

1969 

1970 

1971  estimate .  .  .  . 

1975  goal 

:  -------   Kilograms  ------      Num'ber 

:        Ul               251                I2U 
:         ItU               260                 132 
:         1+6               270                 138 
:         U8               290                 lU)+ 
:         I47               30l^                 IU8 
:         U8               307                 159 
:         51               307                 173 
:         59               3UO                 192 

1/  Includes  milk  equivalent  of  butter. 


smaller  crops.  The  1971  crop  was  7  percent  less  than  in 
the  previous  year  and  only  85  percent  as  large  as  the 
record  crop  in  1968  (table  7).  The  decrease  in  1971  was 
the  result  of  reduced  acreage.  The  area  planted  to 
sunflowers  fell  about  7  percent  because  of  a  late  spring. 
Sunflowerseed  yield  in  1971  was  only  slightly  lower 
than  the  1966-70  average. 

Despite  3  successive  years  of  decreases  in 
sunflowerseed  output,  the  Soviets  have  not  taken  any 
effective  measures— such  as  increased  incentives— to 
stimulate  sunflower  raising  as  they  have  for  other 
agricultural  products.  Following  several  years  of 
stagnation  in  cotton  and  livestock  production,  the 
Soviets  introduced  higher  government  purchase  prices 
and  bonuses  for  above-plan  sales  to  the  government. 
Most  recently,  they  introduced  similar  incentives  to 
boost  sugarbeet  output,  following  the  sharp  decline  in 
1971. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviets  do  not  appear  to  be 
planning  for  a  large  increase  in  sunflowerseed  output 
during  the  current  5-year  plan  period.  The  1975 
production  goal  calls  for  a  harvest  some  5-10  percent 
higher  than  the  record  1968  crop.  Sunflowerseed  yields 
by  1975  are  planned  at  14.6  centners  per  hectare,  10 
percent    higher    than    the    1966-70    average.    Thus,   to 

achieve  the  output  goal  with  the  planned  yield  would 
require  little,  if  any,  larger  area  than  planted  in  1965-68, 


but  close  to  a  half  million  hectares  larger  than  197 1's 
plantings. 

Government  purchases  of  sunflowerseeds  in  1971 
were  also  somewhat  less  than  the  year  before.  Purchases 
during  1966-70  averaged  73  percent  of  the 
sunflowerseed  crops,  a  rate  which  would  provide  only 
about  4.2  million  tons  from  the  1971  crop,  and  700,000 
tons  less  than  peak  purchases  in  1968.  Government 
purchases  probably  equaled  roughly  4.5  million  tons  in 
1971,  requiring  a  procurement  rate  even  somewhat 
higher  than  the  peak  76  percent  of  the  total  crop 
purchased  in  1966. 

As  indicated  in  table  8,  Soviet  vegetable  oil 
production  in  1971/72  (September-August)  will 
probably  b£  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
decline  in  sunflowerseed  oil  probably  will  be  offset  by 
the  increase  in  cottonseed  oil. 

Exports  of  sunflowerseed  and  oil  in  1971  probably 
remained  at  about  the  relatively  low  levels  of  1970. 
Exports  in  1970  were  only  about  half  those  in  1967-69 
(table  9).  Vegetable  oil  output  in  1969/70  was  over 
300,000  tons  less  than  in  1968/69  (table  8),  and 
sunflowerseed  purchases  in  1969  dropped  12  percent 
below  the  1968  level  (table  7).  The  supply  of  cottonseed 
in  1969  was  also  somewhat  less  than  in  1968.  All  of 
these  factors  contributed  to  the  relatively  poor  oilseed 
and  vegetable  oil  export  performance  of  the  USSR  in 
1970. 


Table  7. --USSR:   Sunflowerseed  area,  yield,  production,  and  government 
purchases,  1961-71,  1972  plan,  and  1975  goal 


l'}()l „  . 

1962 

1963. » 

1964...  ...... 

1965- 

1966 

1967..., 

1968 

1959 

1970e 

1971 

1972  plan 

1975  goal 


Million 
hectares 

4,210 

4,390 

4,390 

4,610 

4,870 

5,004 

4,767 

4,860 

4,772 

4,777 

1/4,440 

n.a . 

3/4,800-5,100 


Gent- 

ners/ha. 

11.2 
10.9 
9.7 
13.1 
11.1 
12.2 
13.8 
13.7 
13.3 
12.8 
n.a . 
n.a . 
14.6 


1,000  <.:)as 


4,753 
4,795 
4,285 
6,058 
5,445 
6,150 
6,608 
6,685 
6,3  53 
6,144 
5,700 
n.a . 
7.0-7.4 


Government   purchases 
:      Share  of 
TJtal      :    production 
1,000 
tons 


2,923 
3,082 
3,035 
3,933 
3,888 
4,663 
4,867 
4,905 
4,312 
4,613 
2/4,503 
5,400 
6,000 


P  er  c  en  t 


62 

64 

71 

65 

71 

76 

74 

73 

68 

75 

2/79 

n.a. 

86-71 


1/   Based   on  an   oft'i:ial    Soviet   forecast   of   a    7-percent   decline   .reported   in 
Wall    Street   Jou-nal,    February   29,    1972. 
2/   Estimate., 
3/   Calculated    from  yield  and    production   figures o 


Table    8. — USSR:      Vegetable   oil  production    from  oilseeds 
purchased  by   the   government,    1967/68-1971/72 


Season 

Sept. 

;oct. 

'Nov. 

;    Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb .  '. 

Mar.  [ 

Apr.  ■ 

May 

June  ' 

July; 

Aug. 

1        nOl^      +r>-nc= 

1967/68 
Monthly 

25U 

2i+0 

255 

239 

2I43 

229 

165 

72 

1968/69 
Monthly 
Cumulative 

I7U 

266 

UUo 

260 
700 

267 
967 

25U 
1,221 

228 

1,1+^9 

252 
1,701 

232 
1,933 

233 
2,166 

197 
2,363 

120 
2,1+83 

79 
2,562 

1969/70 
Monthly         : 
Cumulative 

lh5 

25^ 

399 

265 
66h 

285 
9^9 

220 

1,169 

198 
1,367 

208 
1,575 

185 
1,760 

173 
1,933 

2,087 

11^ 
2,201 

53 
2,25^ 

1970/71 
Monthly         : 
Cumulative: 

'    168 

281 

289 
738 

297 
1,035 

259 
1,29^ 

231 
1,525 

237 
1,762 

220 
1,982 

225 
2,207 

207 
2M^ 

I2I+ 
2,538 

77 
2,615 

1971/72 
Monthly   1 / : 
Cumulative 

170 

286 
k^6 

291 
7^7 

300 
1,0^7 

229 
1,276 

221 
1,1+97 

]^/   December-February   are   estimates. 

Table   9- — USSR:      Exports    of  sunflowerseed,    sunflowerseed  oil,    and 

total   vegetable    oil,    I965-7O 


Year 

Sunflowerseed 

Sunflowerseed 

oil 

Tot 

al 

vegetable   oil 

1,000 

221 

Ji 

1965... 

8U 

2I+I 

1966. . . 

, 

1U2 

^28 

U56 

1967... 



30I+ 

670 

707 

1968... 



361 

71^ 

770 

1969... 



3U5 

656 

696 

1970... 



1^3 

351 

372 

OTHER  CROPS  DECLINE 

Production  of  sugarbeets  declined  8  percent  in  1971 
to  a  level  11  percent  below  the  1966-70  average.  Adverse 
growing  and  harvesting  conditions  contributed  to  lower 
yields.  An  estimated  67  million  tons  of  sugarbeets  were 
purchased  by  the  government  in  1971  out  of  a  crop  of 
72     million.     Beet    sugar    production    in     1971/72    is 


estimated  at  8  million  tons,  down  300,000  tons  from 
1970/71. 

USSR  imports  of  sugar  increased  sharply  in  1970,  but 
fell  during  most  of  1971.  Imports  from  Cuba's  record 
1969/70  crop  amounted  to  3  million  tons,  more  than 
double  the  1969  level.  But  during  January-September 
1971,   when    the   bulk   of   Cuban  sugar  shipments  are 


made,  imports  reached  only  1.4  million  tons,  less  than 
half  the  amount  imported  in  1970  during  the  same 
period— mainly  reflecting  Cuba's  short  crop  in  1970/71. 

The  low  level  of  sugar  imports  in  1971  and  the  need 
to  rebuild  government  stocks  should  raise  Soviet  import 
requirements  in  1972.  Imports  from  Cuba's  even  smaller 
1971/72  crop  are  expected  to  drop  as  low  as  1  million 
tons.  To  compensate  for  the  lower  Cuban  sugar 
availability,  the  USSR  in  1971  purchased  large  amounts 
from  other  world  markets— Brazil,  Australia,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  and  probably  the  EC 
countries— for  deliver},'  in  1972.  Imports  from  outside 
countries  are  expected  to  reach  at  least  1  million  tons  to 
meet  Soviet  sugar  requirements  in  1972. 

Following  the  disappointing  sugarbeet  crop  in  1971, 
the  Soviets  established  new  incentives  to  boost 
production  starting  with  the  1972  crop.  State  purchase 
prices  are  to  increase  an  unspecified  amount  and  are  to 
be  differentiated  by  economic  zones.  Furthermore,  a 
50-percent  bonus  is  to  be  paid  to  state  and  collective 
farms  for  above-plan  sales  to  the  government. 

Potato  production,  which  recovered  sharply  in  1970 
to  a  near-record  level,  fell  5  percent  in  1971.  The  potato 
area,  which  declined  slightly  in  1970,  is  believed  to  have 
increased  in  1971.  Unfavorable  growing  and  harvesting 
conditions  contributed  to  the  reduced  crop. 

Vegetable  output,  which  recovered  in  1970  to  a 
near-record  level,  declined  about  5  percent  in  1971. 


SLOWER  GROWTH  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  INPUTS 

Deliveries  of  tractors  to  agriculture,  which  increased 
5  percent  annually  during  1966-70,  rose  only  1  percent 
in  1971  (table  10).  Agriculture's  share  of  tractor 
allocations  has  gradually  decreased  since  1966  and,  in 
1971  was  the  lowest  since  1960.  Truck  deliveries  to 
agriculture  did  not  increase  in  1970  and  declined  in 
1971. 

Deliveries  of  fertilizers  to  agriculture,  which  increased 
11  percent  annually  during  1966-70,  rose  only  9  percent 
in  1971,  slightly  short  of  the  goal.  Furthermore, 
deliveries  in  1971  were  only  78  percent  of  total 
production,  the  lowest  share  since  1963  (table  10). 
Deliveries  are  planned  to  increase  11  percent  in  1972. 
The  1975  goal  has  been  revised  upward  from  72  million 
tons  to  75  million.  By  1980,  the  Soviets  plan  to  riase 
fertilizer  deliveries  to  agriculture  to  130-135  million 
tons. 

In  1971,  the  Soviets  added  400,000  hectares  of 
newly  irrigated  land  and  more  than  800,000  hectares  of 
newly  drained  land— about  the  same  level  of  expansion 
as  in  1970.  Over  4.2  million  rubles'*  were  expended  on 
land  improvement  in  1971.  In  1972,  land  improvement 
investments  are  planned  to  increase  13  percent.  The 
1975  goal  for  newly  irrigated  land  has  been  revised 
upward  from  3  million  hectares  to  3.2  million. 


'One  ruble  equals  $1.20  at  the  official  Soviet  exchange  rate. 


Table  10. --USSR:   Deliveries  of  tractors,  trucks,  and  fertilizers 
to  agriculture,  1960-71,  1972  plan,  and  1975  goal 


Tractors 

:      Tr 

ucks 

Fertilizers 

Year     : 

Units  : 

Share 

of 

:  Units  : 

Shar 

e  of 

: Gross  : 

Nutrient 

:  Share  of 

: 

production 

•              • 

production 

rwfjight: 

weight 

■production 

i^qo 

Percent 

1J303 

Percent 

mil . 
tons 

mil . 
tons 

Percent 

1960 • 

157.0 

66 

66.1 

18 

11.4 

2.6 

79 

1961.. » 

185.3 

70 

69.7 

17 

12.1 

2o7 

75 

1962 • 

206.0 

72 

82.6 

20 

13o6 

3.1 

76 

1963 

239  o  3 

73 

68.8 

17 

1^.9 

3.6 

78 

1964 

222.5 

68 

63.0 

16 

21»9 

5.0 

83 

1965 • 

239.5 

68 

70.2 

18 

27.1 

6.3 

85 

1966. .o 

276.0 

72 

105.5 

26 

30.5 

7.0 

83 

1967 • 

287.4 

71 

108.1 

25 

33.7 

7.7 

82 

1968 ■ 

290.3 

69 

113.8 

24 

35.2 

8.3 

81 

1969 • 

304.3 

69 

125.9 

25 

38.8 

8.9 

83 

1970 o.: 

309.3 

67 

125.8 

24 

46.0 

10.4 

79 

1971. 

312.0 

66 

1/113.0 

20 

50.0 

1/11.5 

1/78 

1972  plan... 

316.0 

66 

n.a. 

--. 

53.5 

-- 

-- 

1975  goal... 

•1,700.0 

-- 

1,110.0 

— 

75.0 

-- 

-- 

1/  Estimate. 
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EASTERN  EUROPE 


AGRICULTRUAL  OUTPUT  RECOVERS  IN  1971 

Agricultural  output  in  Eastern  Europe  recovered  by 
nearly  5  percent  from  the  poor  1970  crop  year. 
Romania,  with  generally  favorable  weather  resulting  in 
record  harvest  of  its  principal  crops,  registered  an  18 
percent  production  increase  from  flood-stricken  1970. 
At  the  other  extreme.  East  Germany  experienced  its 
third  poor  crop  year. 

There  were  record  crops  of  grain,  sunflowerseed,  and 
tobacco  in  the  region  and  the  output  of  livestock 
products  resumed  an  upward  trend. 

Prospects  for  a  really  good  agricultural  year  were 
dimmed  by  a  late  summer  drought  in  all  countries  but 
Romania  and  Bulgaria.  This  drought  was  especially 
severe  in  East  Germany.  Forage  crops  suffered  and 
domestic  feed  supplies  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  the 
greatly  expanded  livestock  herds.  The  drought  also 
lowered  output  of  sugarbeets,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

GRAIN  PRODUCTION  HITS  A  RECORD 

Eastern  Europe  produced  a  record  grain  crop  but  tbo 
region's  net  grain  imports  are  forecast  at  8  million  tons, 
only  about  2  million  tons  less  than  the  unusually  high 
level  of  1970/71. 

Grain  harvesting  was  nearly  completed  before 
drought  occurred  in  the  northern  countries  (East 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland).  The  grain  area 
was  the  largest  since  1960,  and  production  was  22 
percent  higher  than  the  mediocre  1970  crop.  A  32 
percent  increase  in  rye  production  helped  boost  the 
harvest  to  a  record  level.  The  3.5-million-ton  increase  in 
grain,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  reduced 
feed  supplies  from  forage  and  root  crops. 

In  Poland,  the  dominant  producer,  grain  production 
benefited  from  increased  feri  ilizer  coupled  with  better 
than  average  weather.  But,  in  East  Germany,  heavy 
autumn  rains  packed  the  soil  and  washed  out  some  of 
the  fertilizer.  In  northern  East  Germany  early  spring 
drought,  followed  by  excessive  June  rain,  hindered 
growth. 

Grain  production  in  the  southern  region  (Yugoslavia, 
Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary)  also  was  marked  by  a 
sharp  recovery,  thanks  mainly  to  a  5-percent  increase  in 
the  harvested  area  and  favorable  weather,  combined  with 
increased  fertilizer  applications.  A  mild  winter  resulted 
in  very  little  winterkill.  April  precipitation  was  very  low 
but  May  rainfall  alleviated  dry  conditions  in  all  countries 
except  Hungary.  Although  soil  moisture  remained  below 
normal  during  June  and  July  in  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary, 
this  condition  was  critical  only  for  the  developing  corn 
crops. 

The  outlook  for  Eastern  Europe's  1972  grain  crop  is 
very  uncertain.  Except  in  Romania  and  Bulgaria,  the  dry 
weather  continued  through  the  1971  fall  planting 
period,  and  snow  cover  was  sparse.  Romania's  winter 


wheat  was  heavily  damaged  by  winterkill.  The  extremely 
dry  weather  and  winterkill  have  given  the  fall  sown  grain 
a  poor  start,  but  the  outcome  of  the  1972  crop  is 
dependent  on  the  extent  of  heavier  spring  planting  and 
the  ensuing  spring  weather  conditions. 

Imports  of  the  nnrtheni  countries  are  expected  to 
exceed  1970/71  purchases  by  1  million  tons.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  the  major  grain  supplier  to  these  countries, 
providing  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  imports  in  recent 
years  (table  11).  Wheat  is  by  far  the  principal  grain 
provided.  The  USSR,  through  direct  shipments  and 
purchases  from  third  countries  on  Soviet  account,  will 
supply  1.5  million  tons  of  grain  to  Poland,  1.3  million 
tons  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  probably  about  2.0  million 
tons  to  East  Germany  during  1971/72. 

The  United  States  is  a  leading  feed  grain  supplier  to 
the  northern  countries.  During  July  1971-January  1972, 
direct  shipments  (excluding  transshipments)  of  U.S. 
grain  to  Poland  reached  280,000  tons,  East  Germany  - 
198,000  tons,  and  Czechoslovakia  -52,000  tons.  These 
shipments,  almost  exclusively  corn,  have  already 
exceeded  the  1970/71  direct  shipments  of  525,000  tons. 
In  addition,  transshipments  of  U.S.  grain  through 
Hamburg  to  the  northern  countries  probably  exceeded 
250,000  tons  during  1970/71. 

The  southern  countries  are  expected  to  shift  back  to 
a  net  export  position,  after  Romania's  and  Yugoslavia's 
unusal  1970/71  imports  of  1.1  million  tons  each  (table 
12).  The  United  States  had  a  major  share  of  these 
countries'  imports,  with  grain  sales  of  800,000  tons  to 
Romania  (including  486,000  tons  of  wheat)  and 
570,000  tons  to  Yugoslavia. 

During  1971/72,  only  Yugoslavia  among  the  southern 
countries  is  expected  to  have  significant  grain  imports, 
which  are  currently  forecast  at  600,000  tons.  Yugoslavia 
has  imported  116,000  tons  of  U.S.  corn  since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


SUNFLOWERSEED  CROP  RECOVERS 

Production  of  sunflowerseed— the  major  oilseed  crop 
in  the  southern  countries— increased  nearly  15  percent 
after  the  1970  shortfall.  Romania,  the  major  producer, 
had  a  record  crop  despite  9  percent  decline  in  harvested 
area.  Net  exports  of  sunflowerseed  and  oil  from  the 
southern  countries  could  nearly  reach  the  record  1970 
level  (table  13).  However,  Yugoslavia  will  continue  until 
October  1972  its  export  ban  on  oilseeds,  which  began  in 
1970,  and  rely  on  imports  of  U.S.  soybean  oil  to  cover 
the  deficit  between  oilseed  production  and  the  growing 
domestic  demand  for  vegetable  oils.  In  1972,  Yugoslavia 
is  expected  to  import  at  least  60,000  tons  of  soybean 
oil. 

Production  of  rapeseed— the  northern  region's 
principal  oilseed— increased  13  percent  from  the  810,000 
ton  crop  of  1970,  but  was  still  far  short  of  the  record 
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Table    ll.--EasL 

arn  Europe:      Grain    imports    of    the 
by    source,    1967/68-1971/721/ 

northern   countri 

es. 

Importing    country      : 

1967/68      : 

1958/69      : 

1969/70 

:      1970/71      : 
:preliminary: 

1971/72 

2,260 
335 
990 

12  5 

670 

30 

110 

2,080 

135 

1,425 

14  5 

40 

70 

20 

35 

170 

40 

2,055 

475 

1,410 

30 

5 
10 
10 

15 
103 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

,920 
345 

,120 
180 
210 

25 

40 

,630 

,215 
140 

140 
35 
30 
35 

35 

,975 

515 

,245 

5 

65 

15 

40 
55 
35 

1,000 
2 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

tons 

,700 
150 

,135 
195 

.5« 

515 
30 
40 
90 

,030 

,305 

465 
5 
35 
5 
50 
95 
70 

,265 

530 

,620 

10 

20 

25 
25 
35 

Poland 

U.So ; 

USSR ' 

2,940 

255 

1,920 

-      195 

445 

15 
20 
30 
60 

2,060 

2 '40 

1,270 

165 
35 

300 

50 

3,175 

375 

1,845 

200 

15 

25 

^/715 

3,500 

Canada 

France 

United    Kingdom.. | 
Wast  Germany. . .  .  | 
U  \R * 

Hun'^ary 

0  th  e~'" ' 

Czechoslovakia 

U.S * 

?^nno 

Canada ' 

West   Germany  •••..[ 

Switzerland * 

UAR * 

Yugos  lavia * 

Romania 

Bulgaria [ 

Ocher * 

^  - 

East   Germany 

U.S " 

3,500 

Mexico ' 

Australia \ 

Dannai^k 

United   Kingdom..] 
]J.\p „  ■ 

Romania 

Poland .  .  .; 

Sweden. 

Other ' 

1/  July/June.  Includes  wheat,  feed  grains,  rye,  and  rice.   Also,  includes 
transshipments  through  West  Germany,  Canada,  aid  Netherlands. 

2_/  Barley,  probably  from  France  or  West  Germany.  .   • 

Sources:   International  VvHieat  Council,  Review  of  the  World  Wheat  Situation; 
Foreign  Agricultural  Organization,  World  Grain  Trade;   Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  The  Grain  Situation  in  1970/71  and  the  1971/72  Outlook;  selected 
country  yearbooks 
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Table  13. — Eastern  Eiirope:   Foreign  trade  in  sunflowerseed  and 
sunflowerseed  oil  of  the  southern  countries,  I965-TI  1/ 


Year 

:  Bulgaria 

:  Hungary 

:  Romania  : 

Yugoslavia 

"Southern 
',  countries 

1  nno  tone 

Exports 

J_  y\J\J\J        \^\JLL^ 

- 

:- 

1965 

':            38 

19 

hi 

k 

108 

1966 

:      80 

30 

89 

1 

200 

1967 

:     80 

37 

133 

10 

260 

1968 

98 

UO 

^133 

15 

286 

1969 

:     111 

58 

160 

5 

33U 

19T0 

7^ 

29 

li+5 

51 

299 

1971  2/ 

:      60 

12 

l6h 

18 

25I+ 

Imports 

1965 

:     

6 



2 

8 

1966 

:      30 

16 

2 

— 

U8 

1967 

:      33 

2U 

1 

39 

97 

1968 

:      30 

27 

7 

58 

122 

1969 

:      18 

1|0 

11 

32 

101 

1970 

:      3 

10 

h 

k 

21 

1971  2/ 

:       2 

3 

2 

— 

7 

Net  exports  3/ 

1965 

38 

13 

^7 

2 

100 

1966 

:      50 

Ik 

87 

1 

152 

1967 

.......:      hi 

13 

132 

-29 

163 

1968 

:      68 

13 

126 

-1+3 

16^ 

1969 

:      93 

18 

1U9 

-27 

233 

1970 

:      71 

19 

li+1 

hi 

278 

1971  2/ 

58 

9 

162 

18: 

2I+7 

1972  U/ 

260 

]^/  In  terms  of  oil  equivalent  for  sunfloverseed  which  is  assumed  to  be  UO 
percent.   2/  Preliminaiy.   3/  Minus  denotes  net  imports.  h_/   Forecast. 


1,050.000     tons    in     1968. 
harvested  a  record  crop. 


Czechoslovakia,    however. 


With  improved  oilseed  crops,  the  northern  region's 
vegetable  oil  and  oilseed  imports  are  expected  to  decline 
slightly  in  1972.  Although  these  countries  import  U.S. 
soybeans,  soybean  oil,  and  cottonseed  oil,  Soviet 
sunflowerseed  and  oil  dominate  the  oil  market. 

Improved  livestock  feeding  has  sharply  boosted 
Eastern  Europe's  imports  of  oilseed  meal  in  recent  years. 
Improvement  in  the  livestock  industry  is  the  principal 
goal  of  the  current  5-year  plan  and  the  outlook  for 
continued  growth  in  oilmeal  imports  is  good.  The  United 
States  has  about  two-thirds  of  this  market,  and  India, 
about    one-fourth    (table     14).    The    Netherlands    and 


Turkey  are  minor  suppliers.  In  1972,  competition  for 
this  steadily  growing  market  could  arise  from  increased 
domestic  production  of  sunflowerseed,  rapeseed,  and 
fish  meals.  In  addition,  India,  with  technical  aid  from 
Eastern  Europe,  might  again  expand  exports  of  peanut 
meal  to  the  region.  Domestic  processing  of  imported 
U.S.  soybeans  is  a  relatively  new  enterprise.  In  1971, 
Yugoslavia  completed  construction  of  a  soybean 
crushing  plant  and  imported  31,000  tons  of  soybeans  for 
processing.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  which  already 
have  soybean  crushing  facilities,  imported  68,000  tons 
and  about  50,000  tons,  respectively. 

The  outlook  for  East  European  rapeseed  production 
is  poor.  The  Polish  crop  was  especially  hard  hit  by 
winterkill. 
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SUGARBEET  CROP  DOWN  BUT 
TOBACCO  RECOVERS 

With  the  smallest  siigarheet  crop  in  a  decade.  Eastern 
Europe  could  find  itself  in  a  sugar  crisis  in  1972— a 
situation  exacerbated  by  the  decline  in  import 
availabilities  from  Cuba  and  the  USSR.  This  is  the  third 
consecutive  year  that  Eastern  Europe  will  be  a  net 
importer  of  sugar;  Czechoslovakia  could  be  the  only  net 
exporter  in  the  region.  Eastern  Europe's  net  sugar 
imports  are  expected  to  climb  further  from  last  year's 
unusally  high  level,  estimated  at  600,000  tons. 

In  response  to  the  supply  difficulties  anticiapted  in 
1972,  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  plan  to  increase 
plantings,  a  reversal  of  the  genera!  East  European  policy 
of  cutting  back  the  sugarbeet  area. 

The  record  tobacco  crop  is  largely  attributed  to 
Bulgaria's  excellent  harvest,  which  is  about  40  percent  of 
the  total.  Tobacco,  primarily  oriental,  is  a  leading 
agricultural  export  from  the  southern  region  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Bulgaria's  exports  of  oriental  leaf  made  an 
upturn  in  1971,  increasing  about  5  percent  from  the 
57,000  tons  exported  in  1970.  Yugoslav  exports  reached 
22,000  tons,  9,800  tons  of  which  was  destined  for  the 
U.S.  market. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  OUTLOOK  POOR 

The  late  summer  drought  interfered  with  the 
development  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  Potatoes  were 
especially  stricken;  production  declined  15  percent  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1958.  Production  of  other 
vegetables  fell  3  percent  to  10  million  tons.  Fruit 
declined  slightly  to  7  million  tons  and  grape  production 
increased  to  4  million  tons. 


The  bulk  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  is  among 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance  (CEMA) 
countries— with  the  southern  countries  as  net  exporters 
and  the  northern  countries  net  importers  (table  15). 

Bulgaria  and  Hungary  are  the  southern  region's 
leading  exporters  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Fresh  grapes 
and  tomatoes,  Bulgaria's  leading  produce  items, 
amounted  to  135,000  tons  and  160,000  tons  in  1971, 
increases  of  about  15  percent  over  1970.  Wine  exports 
rose  by  5  percent  to  110  million  liters.  Hungarian  fruit 
and  vegetable  exports  were  probably  down  slightly  from 
1970,  but  wine  exports  reached  100  million  liters. 
Yugoslavia  also  increased  its  wine  exports  through  a 
trade  agreegient  signed  with  the  EC.  In  the  northern 
countries,  potato  exports  fell  sharply.  East  European 
fruit  imports  from  non-CEMA  members  are  mainly 
citrus  fruit  and  bananas. 

LIVESTOCK  SITUATION  IMPROVES 

Yearend  1971  inventories  of  hogs— the  principal 
livestock  of  Eastern  Europe— showed  an  impressive  11 
percent  increase,  even  though  severe  drought  damaged 
forage  and  root  crops  in  at  least  half  of  Eastern  Europe. 
This  extended  for  the  second  con.secutive  year  the 
region's  rapid  increase  in  hogs.  Poland,  while  drought 
stricken,  had  sufficient  feed  supplies  from  the  previous 
year's  potato  crop  and  1971  record  grain  crop.  Increased 
feed  supplies  coupled  with  increased  farm  prices  for  hogs 
resulted  in  hog  numbers  in  Poland  showing  such  a 
remarkable  recover*'  that  the  goal  set  for  1975  was 
reached.  Romania,  which  had  plentiful  rainfall  and  feed 
supplies,  showed  a  22  percent  rise  in  hog  numbers.  Only 
Yugoslavia  had  a  decline  in  hog  inventories. 


Table  15. — Eastern  Europe:   Exports  and  imports  of 
fruits  and  vegetables ,  19T0 


Exports 


Southern  : Northern  : 
countries . countries . 


Total 


Imports 


Southern  : Northern 
.countries .countries 


Total 


Tomatoes 

Potatoes 

Other  fresh 

vegetables  

Total  vegetables. 
Canned  vegetables. . . . 

Fresh  fruits  

Grapes 

Canned  fruits 

Wine  (million  liters) 


258 
192 

157 
60T 
356 
528 
175 
15U 
317 


U07 

117 

52i+ 

37 

57 

27 


1,000  tons 


258 
599 

27^ 
1,131 
393 
585 
175 
171 
317 


22 

17 
39 

1 

275 

U 

22 

137 


109 

109 

506 

528 

13U 

151 

7^9 

788 

112 

113 

628 

903 

88 

92 

U9 

71 

1,95^ 

2,091 
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Cattle  and  poultw  numbers  were  on  the  upswing,  and 
a  5— percent  increase  in  Romanian  cow  inventories 
improved  the  dairy  situation.  Because  of  sharp  increases 
in  Romania  and  Bulgaria,  sheep  inventories  increased 
slightly— a  reversal  in  trend. 

The  upturn  in  East  European  livestock  production 
which  began  in  1970  led  to  a  4  percent  increase  in  1971 
meat  production.  Pork  production  was  up  5  percent,  and 
poultr\'  9  percent.  Other  meats  were  at  about  the  same 
level  as  in  1970.  Milk  production  increased  only  slightly 
to  37  million  tons  and  egg  production  grew  by  4  percent 
to  28  billion  eggs. 

Available  meat  supplies  for  domestic  consumption 
were  higher  in  1971  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
region's  1971  meat  exports  also  recovered  from  the 
535,000-ton  level  of  1970  (table  16).  Polish  meat 
exports  reached  167,000  tons.  Poland  imported  170,000 
tons  of  meat  as  a  stop-gap  during  1971.  Yugoslav  1971 
meat  exports  were  101,000  tons,  slightly  higher  than  in 
1970. 

The  livestock  situation  in  Eastern  European  bears 
careful  watching  after  the  tenuous  situation  experienced 
in  1970  when  Polish  consumers  experienced  extreme 
difficulties.  Hungary's  consumer  demands  were  also  met 
by  increased  meat  imports,  and  Bulgarian  per  capita 
consumption  of  meat  declined  for  the  third  consecutive 
year  (table  17). 

From  this  low  point,  significant  improvement  of  the 
livestock  sector  has  become  the  principal  goal  of  the 
current  5-year  plan  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  and  is  to 
be  accomplished  through  more  favorable  national 
livestock  policies,  which  include  increased  farm  livestock 
prices  and  better  ratios  between  farm  prices  for  livestock 
and  grain.  In  Poland,  an  impetus  to  livestock  growth  is 
the  abolition  of  compulsory  deliveries  since  January  1, 
1972  (a  policy  which  has  already  been  changed  in  most 
other  East  European  countries).  But  adequate  feed 
supplies  continue  to  loom  as  the  determinant  to 
expansion  in  the  region's  livestock  sector.  The  region 
will  apparently  attempt  to  retain  its  markets  for  valuable 
exports  of  live  cattle,  fresh  frozen  beef,  processed  hams 
and  bacon,  and  keep  pork,  which  is  preferred  in  Eastern 
Europe  to  beef  and  has  a  less  favorable  market  in 
Western  Europe,  for  domestic  consumption. 

CHANGES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

The  region's  recent  improvement  in  agricultural 
production  is  expected  to  result  in  a  downturn  from  the 
previous  decade's  trend  of  mounting  agricultural 
imports.  Agricultural  imports  by  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia  were  unusually  high  during  1970  and  1971 
and  may  decline  markedly  this  year.  Nevertheless, 
Eastern  Europe  will  continue  to  be  a  net  importer  of 
agricultural  products  (table  18). 

Wheat  temporarily  replaced  cotton  as  the  region's 
leading  agricultural  import,  when  wheat  purchases 
reached  an  estimated  $700  million  in  1970  and  $550 
million  in  1971.  Cotton  imports  ran  at  about  $500 
million.  The  United  States  supplied  about  3  percent  of 


the  East  European  cotton  imports,  while  the  USSR 
continued  as  the  leading  source,  followed  by  the  UAR. 
Imcomplete  trade  data  for  1971  shows  that  Yugoslav 
cotton  imports  increased  to  79,000  tons,  but  Polish  and 
Hungarian  imports  dropped  slightly  to  153,000  tons  and 
71,000  tons,  respectively.  Romania,  with  a  purchase  of 
18,000  tons,  was  the  only  East  European  nation  to 
import  any  significant  amount  of  U.S.  cotton  during 
1971.  Other  leading  imports  included  oilmeal,  feed 
grains,  wool,  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
fresh  fruit. 

The  $750  million  meat  and  live  animal 
trade  — pri  m  ari  ly  conducted  with  Western 
Europe— remained  East  European  agriculture's  principal 
hard  currency  earner  in  1971.  Because  of  the  export  of 
higher  value  items,  the  $500  million  worth  of  meat  and 
meat  product  exports,  in  terms  of  value,  were  down  only 
slightly  during  the  crisis  year  1970.  The  volume  of 
exports  declined  an  estimated  11  percent.  Both  value 
and  volume  of  meat  and  meat  product  exports  probably 
increased  in  1971. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  live  animal  exports 
also  increased  in  1971.  They  were  valued  at  more  than 
$250  million  during  1969  and  1970  (table  19).  Cattle 
sold  to  Western  Europe  are  the  bulk  of  the  hve  animal 
exports,  while  hog  exports  are  practically  nil.  Romania, 
Eastern  Europe's  largest  sheep  producer,  is  developing  a 
lamb  market  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  1971,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Eastern  Europe 
surpassed  levels  of  the  1960's,  but  a  downturn  is 
anticipated  in  1972  (tables  20  and  21).  The  leading 
customers  were  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  each  of  which 
increased  agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1971.  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  imports  declined  slightly. 
Grain  temporarily  replaced  soybean  meal  as  the  leading 
U.S.  agricultrual  export  to  Eastern  Europe,  even  though 
soybean  meal  exports  continued  to  grow  steadily. 

U.S.  imports  of  Ea.st  European  agricultural  products 
again  increased  slightly,  with  canned  hams  and  pork 
accounting  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  value.  U.S. 
canned  pork  imports  declined  slightly  to  $49  million. 
Poland— with  three-fourths  of  the  East  European  share 
of  canned  pork  exports  to  the  United  States— increased 
its  shipments.  Yugoslavia's  share  of  16  percent  declined 
slightly.  East  Germany  and  Bulgaria  commenced 
exporting  canned  hams  to  the  United  States  in  1971 
(table  22). 

Western  and  particularly  U.S.  trade  policy  changes  in 
1971  should  facilitate  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 
Romania  became  a  member  of  GATT  (General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade),  leaving  Hungary  and 
East  Germany  as  the  only  East  European  countries 
outside  the  organization.  Romania  also  became  the  first 
East  European  country  to  be  eligible  for  credits  from  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  The  United  States  also 
rescinded  the  directive  which  required  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  wheat  sales  to  East  Germany,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Bulgaria  be  carried  on  U.S. -flag 
ships. 
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Table   l6, — Eastern  Europe:      Meat    exports    and  imports,    I969-TI 


Countries 


1969 


Exports 


19T0 


1971 


1969 


Imports 


1970 


1971 


1,000   tons 


Czechoslovakia :  15-7  11-5               109  •  9 

East    Germany  y :  1+1 . 5  2I4.8                67-5 

Poland :  I76.9  156. 0  I67.O  36.2 

Northern    countries....:  23^.1  192.3               213.6 

Bulgaria :  7^-5  6^+.^               11.2 

H\mgary :  IO7.O  123=.  0               2Q.3 

Romania :  7^.5  55-3               5-0 

Yugoslavia :  112.3  99-3  101.0  2.0 

Southern    countries :  373-3  3^2.0  U7.5  100. U 

Total :  607.^  53^.3  —  261.1 


121.4 

Qh.Q 

UI1.5 

250.7 

16.1 

62.7 

7.9 

13.7 


351.1 


170.0 


1/   Includes    Inter-zonal  trade. 


In  Eastern  Europe,  the  1971  Romanian  trade  law, 
which  permits  the  formation  of  joint  ventures,  could 
also  ease  the  trade  situation. 

FOREIGIM  TRADE  OUTLOOK 

Devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  international  markets 
vis-a-vis  other  currencies  is  likely  to  have  a  modestly 
favorable  effect  on  U.S.  exports  opportunities  in  the 
East  European  countries,  even  though  other  terms  of 
trade  heavily  influence  Eastern  Europe's  purchasing 
decisions.  Hungary,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Romania  have  kept  their  currencies  pegged  at  the  same 
gold  price.  As  a  result,  they  have  revalued  their  currency 
in    relation    to    the    U.S.    dollar    by    approximately    8 


percent,  but  have  devalued  vis-a-vis  most  West  European 
currencies,  as  shown  below: 


Country 

Currency 

Old  rate 

New  rate 

Hungary 

Forints/$U.S. 

28.50 

27.60 

Poland 

Zlotys/$U.S. 

24.00 

22.08 

Chechoslovakia 

Crown/SU.S. 

7.14 

6.55 

Romania 

Lei/$U.S. 

6.00 

5.53 

East  Germany 

IVIarks/SU.S. 

4.20 

3.20 

As  a  measure  to  correct  its  internal  economic 
problems,  Yugo.slavia  devalued  the  dinar  by  20  percent 
on  January  24,  1971,  and  by  13.3  percent  on  December 
22,  1971,  making  the  current  exchange  rate  17  dinars  to 
the  dollar. 
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Table    17. — Eastern  Europe:      Per   capita   consumption   of  major   categories 

of   foodstuffs ,   i960  ,    1965-70 


Item 


Northern    coiintries 


.Czecho-    :      East 
•  s 1 ovak i  a .    Ge rmanv 


■  Poland 


Southern  countries  1/ 


Bulgaria  '  Hungary 


Yugo- 
slavia 


Grain  2_/ 

i960 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Potatoes 

i960 . 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Vegetable  oil  3_/ 

i960 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Meat  V 

i960 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Milk  5./ 

i960 

1965 

1966 , 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Eggs  (units) 

i960 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 


126 

102 

-   -      ?vllOg] 

1)^7 

rams   -  -  - 
190 

133 

186 

130 

100 

THo 

193 

136 

19i+ 

127 

101 

139 

198 

131 

191 

12  3 

99 

138 

187 

131 

157 

122 

97 

135 

180 

129 

182 

118 

98 

13)4 

180 

126 

179 

118 

97 

13H 

Ilk 

12  U 

n.  a. 

100 

Ilk 

223 

35 

98 

70 

93 

156 

215 

29 

8^ 

63 

111 

156 

211 

20 

85 

65 

120 

156 

207 

28 

85 

66 

112 

150 

201 

28 

80 

65 

110 

li+9 

199 

28 

75 

63 

110 

15U 

197 

26 

Ih 

n.  a. 

7.7 

12.5 

3.5 

lU.O 

1.3 

3.2 

7.8 

l!+.6 

5.7 

15.3 

2.0 

e.k 

8.1 

lU.U 

5.6 

17.3 

2.0 

6.8 

8.2 

lU.o 

5.5 

16.5 

2.0 

7.1 

8.9 

13.8 

5.5 

16.1 

2.0 

7.2 

8.9 

12.9 

5.8 

16.6 

2.2 

7.3 

8.8 

13.1 

6.5 

17.0 

2.5 

n.  a. 

56.8 

55.0 

50.0 

32.7 

U7.6 

36.9 

61.7 

58.7 

56.0 

U3.I 

51.6 

36. u 

62.0 

60.1 

58.0 

U5.7 

50.0 

35.8 

62.9 

61. u 

59.0 

U6.7 

51.6 

38-5 

69.0 

63.0 

60.0 

^5.9 

53.8 

Ul.l 

69.7 

65.1 

61.0 

UU.8 

55.2 

I1O.2 

71.3 

66.0 

60.0 

h3.1 

59.0 

n.  a. 

173 

105.0 

363.0 

126.0 

llU 

IU3.3 

180 

105.2 

367.0 

136.9 

97 

130.7 

18U 

107.3 

38U.O 

1U9.2 

101 

13^.8 

191 

109.7 

396.0 

158.1 

105 

137.  U 

193 

108.1 

398.0 

lho.3 

111 

135.6 

197 

109.0 

U06.O 

1U9.8 

110 

138.3 

196 

108.0 

I1O8.O 

160.5 

112 

n.a. 

179 

197 

1^3 

8^ 

160 

66 

228 

211 

162 

100 

188 

78 

232 

213 

169 

109 

192 

88 

2^6 

216 

171 

11^ 

202 

96 

2U8 

220 

172 

111 

218 

102 

251 

230 

182 

118 

221 

110 

252 

2^1 

I8U 

122 

2UO 

n.a. 

!_/   Romania  does  not  publish  per  capita  consum-otion  data.  2_/    In  terms  of  milled 
grain;  converted  at  75  percent  when  expressed  in  terms  of  whole  grain  in  official 
country  data;  milled  rice  is  included.   3_/  Generally  includes  margarine  and  shortening 
at  product  weight.   _U/  Generally  includes  noultr^/-  and  variety  meats,  but  excludes  fish. 
5_/  Includes  butter  in  terms  of  milk  equivalent. 
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Table   l8. — Eastern   Europe:      Agricultural   trade,    1969-TI 


Countries 


1969 


1971 
preliminary 


Exports 

Czechoslovakia 

East  Germany 

Poland 

Northern  countries, 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Romania 

Yugoslavia 

Southern  countries 
Total 

Imports 

Czechoslovakia 

East  Germany 

Poland 

Northern    countries, 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Romania , 

Yugoslavia 

Southern    countries. 
Total 


286 

282 

xia     —     —     —     —     —     —     — 

n.  a. 

160 

185 

n.  a. 

U65 

5U6 

n.  a. 

911 

1,013 

n.  a. 

79^ 

853 

900 

530 

591 

620 

=    527 

^97 

n.  a. 

301 

373 

365 

2,152 

2,3lU 

n.  a. 

3,063 

3,327 

n .  a. 

81+8 

899 

n .  a . 

1,18^ 

1,387 

n.  a. 

6^8 

686 

n .  a . 

2,680 

2,972 

n.  a. 

2hh 

251 

290 

399 

503 

5I+O    . 

225 

305 

n.  a. 

309 

336 

U90 

1,177 

1,395 

n.  a. 

3,857 

^,367 

n .  a . 

Table   I9 . — Eastern   Europe:      Exports    of  meat    and  meat   products    and 

live    animals ,    1969-70 


Countries 


Meat    and  m_eat   products 


1Q( 


1970 
preliminary 


Live   animals 


19^ 


1970 
loreliminarv 


Czechoslovakia :  13-7 

East  Germany :  31.1 

Poland :  I58.  5 

Northern    countries :  203-3 

Bulgaria :  39  •  1 

Hungary :  89-0 

Romani  a :  hQ  .k 

Yugoslavia :  109  •  9 

Southern    countries :  286.  I4- 

"  Total :  1+89.7 


Million   dollars 


12.5 

25.2 

10.2 

25.1 

15.3 

20.2 

159.7 

Ul.5 

56.2 

197.3 

82.0 

87.2 

33.8 

23.0 

2U.O 

102.6 

79.9 

81.6 

33.6 

26.8 

25.7 

119.5 

U8.8 

39.5 

289.5 

178.5 

170.8 

U86.8 

260.5 

258.0 
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Table  21. --United  States:   Agricultural  trade  with  Eastern  Ekirope, 

by  coimnodity,  I969-TI 


Commodity 


1969 


19  TO 


19T1 


Exports 

Soybean  meal 

Soybeans 

Soybean  oil 

Soybean  products 

Feed  grains 

Wheat 

Rice 

Grains , 

Cotton 

Hides  and  skins 

Tobacco , 

Inedible  tallow , 

Donations  relief  or  charity, 
Other 

Total o 

Imports 

Hams  and  shoulders,  canned.. 
Other  canned  pork .00 

Canned  pork 

Tobacco „ .  o  o . 

Spices  2/. . . „ 

Hops , 

Cheese , 

Feathers  and  downs c 

Other 

Total 


i'lJ-J LXl-'il       U-l^J LO, 

xa------- 

3^.0 

63.0 

44.1 

14.2 

20.2 

1/  12.7 

1 

15.9 

27. T 

48.2 

99.1 

1/  84.5 

41.3 

kk.h 

1/  68.4 

41.3 

10.3 
12.8 
2.0 
0.7 
3.6 
4.3 

123.2 


47.0 
8.6 

55.6 

11.2 
2.2 
2.6 
1.7 
1.5 
8.7 

83.5 


9.8 


54.2 

12„5 

14.6 

1.1 

4.5 
2.0 

17.9 
205.9 


52.2 

8.4 
60.6 

1I06 

2.7 
2.1 
1.5 

lol 

8.1 

87.7 


1/  43.1 

111.5 

8.3 

19.0 

2.1 

4.4 

18.0 
247.8 


49.9 
7.2 

57.1 

18.0 
1.3 
1.5 
1.7 
2.0 

9.3 
90.9 


1/  Direct  shipments  only. 

2/  Largely  paprika,  poppyseed,  sage,  and  caraway. 
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MAINLAND   CHINA 


Economic  growth  slowed  last  year,  after  a  record 
expansion  in  1970.  However,  several  sectors,  particularly 
transportation,  made  substantial  gains. 

Industry  and  agriculture  recorded  smaller  increa.ses. 
Industry's  gain  probably  was  less  than  10  percent,  down 
from  an  estimated  15  to  20  percent  in  1970.  Although 
no  goals  were  announced  for  1971,  (the  first  year  of  the 
fourth  5-year  plan,)  the  tone  of  year-end  reports 
indicated  that  total  output  for  the  economy  probably 
was  less  than  planned.  While  some  sectors  of  agriculture 
experienced  increases,  especially  livestock  and  a  few 
commercial  crops,  agricultural  output  may  have  gained 
little  if  any. 

Some  adjustments  were  made  in  the  economy  during 
the  year.  Imports  were  curtailed  at  the  same  time  that 
efforts  were  made  to  increase  exports  to  reverse  the 
foreign  trade  deficit  of  1970.  Talk  early  in  1971  of 
another  great  leap  forward  turned  to  discussions  related 
more  to  orderly  economic  progress,  and  agriculture  was 
again  designated  as  the  sector  for  special  development. 
Support  industries  such  as  chemical  fertilizer  plants, 
machine  shops  and  plants,  and  other  light  industry 
continued  to  develop  in  the  rural  areas  in  line  with 
original  plans  for  the  decentralization  of  industry  and 
the  development  of  rural  self-sufficiency.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  increased  emphasis  had  been  centered 
in  heavy  industry-,  particularly  metallurgy. 

There  were  only  moderately  successful  efforts  to 
expand  the  area  of  crops.  Emphasis  was  on  expanding 
multiple  cropping  on  the  country's  limited  cultivated 
land,  mainly  by  increasing  productivity  through  more 
intensive  use  of  inputs-notably  fertilizers, 
mechanization,  local  capital,  water  management,  and 
improved  varieties  of  plants. 

While  China's  agriculture  contributes  an  estimated 
25-30  percent  to  total  economic  output,  it  still  has 
insufficient  investment  to  accelerate  production  to  meet 
the  demands  for  both  domestic  consumption  and  to  earn 
the  desired  level  of  foreign  exchange.  As  1971 
progressed,  it  became  evident  according  to  official 
reports  that  even  a  greater  effort  than  the  previous  year 
would  not  produce  expected  results.  However,  just 
keeping  up  with  the  record  output  of  1970  was  an 
accomplishment,  considering  China's  unstable  weather 
patterns. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  REMAINS  HIGH 

The  production  of  grain  (including  potatoes  at  a 
one-fourth  grain  value)  in  1971  is  roughly  estimated  to 
be  about  215  million  tons,  about  the  same  as  in  1967 
but  below  the  220  million  tons  estimated  for  1970. 
These  estimates  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  246 
million  tons  claimed  officially  for  1971,  the  first  official 
release  since  the  self-imposed  blackout  of  statistics  in 
1959. 


The  larger  official  figure  appears  to  be  a  preliminary 
estimate  called  for  in  the  "Handbook  of  Agricultural 
Statistical  Work,"  Peking,  1956.  This  directive  requires  a 
preliminary  estimate  of  crops  before  they  are  harvested, 
based  on  certain  sampling  procedures,  to  be  followed  by 
a  post-harvest  report  on  the  actual  harvest  of  the  crops. 
The  release  of  the  246  million  ton  figure  in  late 
December  suggests  that  the  tabulation  of  the  actual 
harvest  could  not  have  been  completed  by  that  time, 
especially  since  the  harvest  of  late  rice  generally  extends 
through  November. 

Two  provincial  reports,  possibly  final  harvest 
reports-also  first  official  reports  since  1959-indicate 
slow  progress  in  increasing  grain  production.  Anhwei 
Province  reported  February  10,  1972  that  13.5  million 
tons  of  grain  were  produced  in  1971,  an  amount 
representing  an  increase  of  less  than  1  percent  compared 
with  the  12.4  million  tons  for  1957.  Hopei  Province  did 
somewhat  better-from  9.5  million  tons  in  1957  to  13.3 
million  tons  in  1971,  an  increase  of  somewhat  more  than 
2  percent  per  year. 

The  difference  in  the  claim  of  246  million  tons  of 
grain  harvested  in  1971  and  the  "more  than  240  million 
tons,"^  in  1970  is  insignificant  in  comparing  output  of 
grain  for  the  2  years.  There  was  tremendous  effort  (the 
greatest  since  the  Great  Leap  Forward)  in  water 
conservancy  during  the  period  of  October  1970  to 
September  1971.  Also,  there  was  a  claimed  20-percent 
increase  in  the  application  of  chemical  fertilizers,  an 
expanded  use  of  higher  yielding  varieties,  and  an 
expansion  in  use  of  farm  machinery  and  implements. 
But  these  factors  must  be  weighted  against  an  official 
admission  that  in  1971  the  area  affected  by  natural 
disasters-  drought,  flood,  insects-was  3  times  that  of 
1970.  Weather  still  dominates  crop  production  in  China. 
Without  the  added  inputs,  grain  production  could  have 
suffered  a  severe  setback  in  1971.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  inputs  applied  with  weather  comparable  to  that 
in  1970  probably  would  have  resulted  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  production.  Even  with  increased  acreage  of 
some  grain  crops,  the  probable  decline  in  yields  appears 
sufficient  to  have  reduced  the  total  grain  crop. 

The  production  of  rice  is  estimated  to  be  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  1970,  or  about  95  million  tons.  Officials 
claimed  a  1.8  million  hectare  increase  in  the  early  rice 
crop  (February  to  July),  the  first  of  China's  3  major  rice 
crops  harvested  per  year.  This  transfer  of  land  was 
accomplished  to  enable  the  production  of  2  crops  of  rice 
(early  and  late)  on  land  previously  utilized  for  only  1 
crop,  intermediate  rice.  This  shifting  of  land,  primarily 
from  intermediate  rice  (April  to  September)  to  early  rice 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  since  it  was 
not  all  planted  for  a  late  rice  crop  (May  to  November). 


^  As   reported   bv   the   late  Edgar  Snow  following  his  interview 
with  Premier  CIiou  En-lai  in  December  1970. 
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The  extra  workload  of  harvesting  the  early  rice  crop 
(which  increased  significantlj'  due  primarily  to  the 
increase  in  acreage)  required  considerably  more  labor, 
reducing  the  availability  of  needed  labor  for  planting  the 
late  rice  crop,  since  both  operations  overlap.  Sowing 
plans  for  late  rice  appear  not  to  have  been  fulfilled. 
Further  affecting  yields,  there  was  an  extended  period  of 
dry  weather  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  China's 
rice  area  and  a  large  number  of  typhoons  (8  compared 
with  1  in  1970)  in  Kwangtung,  the  main  producer.  Thus, 
rice  production  probably  did  not  increase. 

The  production  of  wheat  was  estimated  at  23.5 
million  tons  in  1971,  down  about  a  million  tons  from 
1970's  above-average  crop.  There  was  a  prolonged  dry 
spell  in  the  north  during  the  maturing  stage  and 
continuous  rainy  and  cloudy  weather  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  winter  wheat  area  before  and  during  harvest 
(requiring  much  wheat  to  be  sheltered  and  dried  before 
threshing).  The  unfavorable  weather  probably  reduced 
total  wheat  production  despite  reports  of  good  harvests 
of  spring  wheat.  Spring  wheat  accounts  for  about  10 
percent  of  the  total. 

Miscellaneous  grain  production  probably  declined 
similarly  to  wheat,  to  about  70  million  tons  from  an 
estimated  75  million  tons  in  1970.  Weather  reduced  the 
harvest  of  com,  kaoliang  (sorghum),  millet,  and  oats 
(both  the  early  and  late  autumn  crops).  Potatoes 
probably  were  less  affected,  falling  about  a  million  tons 
in  output  from  the  27.5  million  tons  (grain  equivalent) 
estimated  for  1970.  Barley  and  pulses  (also  included  in 
the  category  of  miscellaneous  grains)  were  not  damaged 
by  weather.  They  grow  during  the  winter  in  the  Yangtze 
River  Basin. 

The  most  unfavorable  weather  patterns  developed 
after  the  winter  wheat  harvest  in  July.  The  extended  dry 
period  in  a  large  portion  of  the  central  and  eastern 
provinces  probably  affected  corn,  kaoliang,  millet, 
potatoes,  soybeans,  and  cotton  more  than  it  did  rice. 
Conversely,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
including  much  of  Manchuria,  an  extended  period  of 
excessive  rain  affected  essentially  these  same  crops 
which  are  also  grown  in  that  area.  Also,  there  were 
reports  of  water  logging  of  fields  and  possible  flooding  in 
some  of  the  lower  crop  areas  in  southern  Manchuria. 
These  weather  conditions  in  China  reduced  an  otherwise 
outstanding  harvest  into  one  little  better  than  average, 
but  still  among  the  best  in  recent  years. 

Other  important  crops,  including  soybeans,  oilseeds, 
and  most  commercial  crops  (sugarcane,  tobacco,  tea,  and 
silk  cocoons),  appear  to  have  fared  as  well  as  or  better 
than  the  grain  crops.  Acreage  increases  for  some  of  these 
crops-notably  rapeseed  and  sugarcane--were  encouraged 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years  by  the  government.  The 
increases  helped  maintain  production  at  or  above  the 
1970  level.  Estimated  harvests  of  soybeans,  peanuts,  and 
rapeseed  are  as  follows: 


oybeans 

Peanuts 
Million  tons 

Rapeseed 

6.95 

2.30 

0.80 

6.50 

2.15 

0.80 

6.20 

2.40 

0.70 

6.90 

2.65 

0.80 

6.90 

2.70 

0.85 

1967 
1958 
1969 
1970 
1971 


Acreage  of  sugarcane  was  further  expanded  in  the 
central  and  southern  provinces  of  China,  probably 
resulting  in  some  increase  in  cane  production  despite 
unfavorable  weather.  Increases  also  were  reported  for 
sugarbeets  in  northern  China,  but  there  is  no  supporting 
evidence.  "Good"  harvests  reported  for  tea,  tobacco, 
and  silk  cocons  indicate  output  about  equal  for  most  of 
these  crops  in  1970.  However,  cotton  production  in 
1970  was  about  average  and  the  crop  in  1971  appeared 
little,  if  any  better. 

LIVESTOCK  EXPERIENCES  RECORD  YEAR 

The  livestock  industry,  which  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly important  in  China's  total  agricultural  output, 
experienced  another  record  year  in  1971.  The  expanded 
effort  to  increase  output  resulted  in  an  official  claim  of 
an  11  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  for  the 
year.  The  3  goals  for  livestock  production-more  meat 
for  domestic  consumption  and  export,  more  draft 
power,  and  more  manure  for  crops--appeared  more 
nearly  fulfilled  than  in  1970.  Postive  affects  included 
technical  innovations,  even  acupuncture  for  treating 
diseases  of  hogs,  increases  in  veterinary  care,  and  tigher 
controls  whereby  peasants  found  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  purchase  meat  if  they  did  not  raise  pigs  for  the  state. 

Officials  report  2  percent  more  draft  animals  in  1971. 
Draft  power  is  still  the  main  motive  for  increasing  the 
number  of  large  animals,  although  in  areas  adjacent  to 
larger  cities,  some  dairy  enterprises  apparently  are 
developing. 

The  number  of  sheep  reportedly  increased  6.3 
percent.  However,  there  were  somewhat  fewer  lambs 
born  in  Inner  Mongolia,  China's  most  important  sheep 
producing  area,  in  1971  than  during  the  late  1960's. 
Restrictions  might  have  been  placed  on  slaughter. 

Livestock  enterprises  have  benefited  from  better 
means  to  void  effects  of  the  weather,  which  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  young  livestock  in  past  years.  Effects  of 
adverse  weather  have  been  partly  offset  by  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  pasture  improvement  in  the  vast  pastoral 
areas.  The  sinking  of  deep  wells  and  the  development  of 
irrigation  systems  have  enabled  herdsmen  to  provide 
more  fodder  for  winter  feeding,  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  winter  shelters.  The  importance  of  these 
developments  is  reflected  in  the  higher  survival  rate 
claimed  for  most  hvestock.  A  major  problem  is  the 
control  of  rodents  which  devastate  large  pasture  areas. 
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Although  data  for  China's  total  exports  for  1970  and 
1971  ai-e  not  available,  exports  of  live  animals  and  meat 
products  to  Hong  Kong  for  the  2  years  were  at  record 
levels.  This  has  been  China's  largest  market  since  the 
USSR  discontinued  meat  imports  from  China  in  1967. 
The  level  of  domestic  consumption  likely  has  improved 
very  little  if  any  because  of  the  emphasis  on  expanding 
livestock  numbers  and  regaining  the  level  of  exports  of 
fresh  meat  and  meat  products  prior  to  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

SOME  CHANGE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  POLICIES 

Agriculture  in  1971  reflected  only  minor 
modifications  of  the  basis  policies  set  forth  in  Peoples 
Congress  in  April  1969.  Self-sufficiency  in  production  of 
food  and  the  development  of  support  industries  for 
agriculture  have  been  continuing  policies. 
Decentralization  of  the  large  industrial  complexes  to 
utilize  more  fully  local  labor  and  capital  continued. 
Greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  water  conservancy, 
mechanization,  fertilization,  and  higher  yielding  varieties 
of  crops. 

Efforts  were  strengthened  to  implement  government 
procurement  ahead  of  the  usual  period  which  extends 
through  March  of  the  year  following  the  harvest. 
Procurement  of  essentially  all  agricultural  products  was 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  3  months  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Officials  announced  reductions  in  prices  of  many 
products  used  in  agricultural  production  such  as 
petroleum  products,  farm  machinery,  chemical  fertilizer, 
insecticides,  and  others  during  the  second  half  of  1971 
but  too  late  to  appreciably  affect  agricultural 
production.  Simultaneously,  procurement  prices  at  the 
farm  level  were  increased  for  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets, 
oil-bearing  crops,  bast  fibers,  and  some  minor  crops. 
Although  some  private  plots  were  consolidated  to 
strengthen  the  collective  economy,  private  plots,  sideline 
production,  and  free  markets  for  peasant  produce 
remained  intact,  and  the  production  team  (the  smallest 
work  unit)  remained  the  baSic  accounting  unit.  While 
action  was  taken  to  intersperse  large  industrial 
enterprises  among  the  smaller  plants  in  rural  areas, 
measures  also  were  taken  to  keep  labor  from  being 
diverted  from  farming  operations  to  factory  work  as  so 
disastrously  happened  during  the  Great  Leap  Forward 
(1958)  when  labor  shortages  kept  many  crops  from 
being  harvested. 

Significant  increases  (up  to  2.2  million  hectares 
officially  claimed)  were  noted  in  the  development  of 
"stable  high-yielding  fields"  in  1971  through  the 
completion  of  numerous  irrigation  and  drainage  projects, 
some  of  which  were  begun  during  the  1950's.  The  Huai 
River  Basin  in  the  North  China  Plain,  the  Wei  River 
irrigation  project  west  of  the  North  China  Plain  in  Shensi 
Province,  and  irrigation  projects  along  the  Yellow  River 
in  North  China  were  some  of  the  major  projects 
completed   or  nearing  completion  in   1971.  Combined 


irrigated    acreages    of    these    projects    exceed    650,000 
hectares  (not  all  of  which  came  into  use  in  1971.) 

By  the  end  of  1971  over  90  percent  of  all  countries 
nationwide  reportly  had  small-scale  farm  machiner\^ 
repair  .shops,  and  manufacturing  plants.  About  80 
percent  of  the  total  machinery  in  China  was  being 
produced  by  small  local  factories.  Considerable  effort 
was  made  to  have  farmers  in  the  communes  use  new 
farming  pratices  developed  through  experimental  plots. 

CONSUMPTION  RISES  SLIGHTLY 

A  slight  rise  in  the  level  of  consumption  in  1970/71 
followed  tJ3e  record  crops  in  1970.  However,  there  was 
no  significant  increase  in  the  basic  grain  and  cotton 
ration.  The  average  grain  ration  is  unknown.  It  varies 
according  to  occupation  and  location  of  residence.  The 
cotton  ration  in  1971  was  about  5  square  yards  per 
person.  Normally  this  ration  is  supplemented  by  issuance 
of  uniforms  and  other  necessary  clothing  for  special 
types  of  jobs.  Many  northern  provinces,  notably  Hopei, 
Honan,  Anhwei,  and  Shantung  which  traditionally  have 
had  a  grain  deficit,  were  claimed  to  be  .self-sufficient 
following  the  1970  harvest.  They  were  termed  basically 
self-sufficient  following  the  1971  harvest. 

Attempts  to  increase  the  production  of  commercial 
crops  in  1971  were  focused  more  on  increasing  exports 
of  agricultural  products  than  on  increasing  internal 
consumption.  Domestic  consumption,  while  adequate,  is 
still  among  the  lowest  in  the  Far  East.  However, 
continuation  of  private  plots  and  free  markets  provides  a 
better  diet  than  previously.  Both  wages  and  prices  varied 
considerably  throughout  the  country,  indicating  a 
down-grading  of  the  egalitarian  policies  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  various  family  planning  programs,  which  were 
gaining  prominence  before  they  were  disrupted  by  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  have  been  emphasized  again. 
Population  growth  often  exceeds  2  percent  per  year 
(according  to  most  demographic  estimates),  and  it  rose 
substantially  during  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Plans  are  to 
decrease  the  growth  rate  by  1  percent  per  year  during 
the  decade  of  the  1970's,  according  to  Edgar  Snow's 
interview  with  Premier  Chou  En-lai,  December  1970. 
There  was  no  indication  during  the  year  that  these 
programs  had  resulted  in  modifying  domestic 
consumption  of  basis  materials. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

During  the  first  half  of  1971,  China  labored  to  reduce 
the  large  trade  deficit  incurred  in  1970.  Record  sales  of 
export  commodities-highly  weighted  by  agricultural  raw 
materials-were  made  at  the  Canton  fair  (April  15  to  May 
15,  1971).  More  recent  information  indicates  that 
imports  and  exports  were  about  in  balance  by  mid-year, 
but  much  of  this  was  due  to  a  cutback  in  imports. 

Exports  to  Hong  Kong  (China's  best  market)  during 
January-October  1971  reached  a  record  $437  million,  12 
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percent  above  those  for  the  same  period  in  the  peak  year 
1966.  Also,  although  slow  during  the  first  half  of  1971, 
trade  with  Japan  picked  up,  resulting  in  a  new  record  of 
just  under  $900  million  for  January-October  1971. 

Because  of  the  large  increase  in  imports  in  1970, 
primarily  from  non-communist  countries,  trade  in  1971 
with  those  countries  declined,  even  for  chemical 
fertilizer,  one  of  China's  most  important  imports. 
Exports  of  chemical  fertilizer  in  1971/72  by  Japan  and 
the  West  European  consortium  NITREX  were  below 
those  for  1970/71.  China  has  no  single  dominant  trading 
partner.  Japan  takes  about  12  percent  of  China's  exports 
(foodstuffs,  fibers,  and  agricultural  raw  materials)  and 
supplies  about  26  percent  of  its  imports,  with  chemical 
fertilizers  a  significant  proportion. 

Trade  agreements  during  the  year  with  most 
communist  countries  indicate  an  increase  in  both 
imports  and  exports,  especially  with  the  USSR.  Cuba 
continued  to  be  China's  leading  communist  trading 
partner  in  1971. 

Foodstuffs  continue  to  be  China's  major  export  item, 
but  they  no  longer  are  the  major  import.  Agricultural 
commodities  constitute  about  half  of  China's  exports. 
Since  1965,  China's  exports  of  foodstuffs  have  exceeded 
imports  of  foodstuffs,  but  exports  earnings  from  rice 
have  not  offset  the  cost  of  wheat  imports  as  originally 


planned.  Imports  of  grain  (essentially  wheat)  have 
declined  and  are  at  the  lowest  level  since  China  became  a 
net  importer  of  grain  in  1961  (table  23).  The  number  of 
grain  suppliers  also  has  declined.  Canada  and  Australia 
were  the  only  suppliers  in  1970/71  and  Canada  was 
probably  the  only  one  in  1972.  China's  other  major  farm 
import  is  cotton,  especially  the  long  staple  varieties. 
Imports  had  leveled  off  in  recent  years  but  were  up  by 
18  percent  in  1970/71  (table  24). 

The  volume  of  China's  major  farm  exports  has  not 
increased  as  expected  by  the  planners.  Exports  of  rice, 
which  were  nearing  records  in  1966  and  1967,  have 
leveled  off  at  little  more  than  half  their  volume  in  the 
late  1950's  (table  25).  Exports  in  1971  declined,  the 
fourth  time  in  6  years,  primarily  because  of  the 
unfavorable  world  rice  supply  situation.  China  found  it 
more  economical  because  of  depressed  prices  to  fulfill  its 
rice  export  commitment  to  Ceylon  by  purchasing  rice 
from  Burma.  Thus,  exports  of  Chinese  rice  to  Ceylon 
declined  in  1971  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  1970  level. 

Other  major  exports  remained  about  static. 
Preliminary  data  show  smaller  exports  of  soybeans  (table 
26)  and  fresh  meat  (table  27).  Live  animals  (mostly 
hogs),  which  earned  over  $90  million  in  the  Hong  Kong 
market  alone,  set  a  new  export  record  in  1971.  China's 
policy  of  maintaining  a  favorable  trade  balance  places  an 


Table  23. — People's  Republic  of  China:   Imports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  by  country  of  origin,  I960/6I-I9TI/72  1/ 


Year 

■    Australia 

Canada 

Argentina 

France 

■      Other 

Total 

Ml  111  rin 

1960/61    .  .  . 

1.16 

0.78 

0.01 

1.95 

1961/62    . .  . 

1.95 

1.97 

0.09 

0.20 

0.69 

^.90 

1962/63    .  .  . 

2.08 

1.68 

0.10 

0.87 

0.17 

i+.90 

I963/6U    ... 

2.5U 

1.01 

0.99 

0.22 

0.1+5 

5.21 

I96I+/65    .  .  . 

2.28 

1.76 

0.60 

0.38 

0.11 

5.13 

1965/66    .  .  . 

2.02 

1.99 

2.22 

O.OI4 

.03 

6.30 

1966/67    .  .  . 

2.17 

2.I^6 

0.32 

0.07 

5.02 

1967/68    ... 

2.I42 

1.37 



0.36 



^.15 

1968/69    ...       : 

1.18 

2.10 

— 

0.26 



3.5ii 

1969/70    ... 

2.58 

1.83 

— 

0.78 

— 

5.19 

1970/71    ... 

1.22 

2.29 

__ 

3.51 

1971/72   2/.       ■ 

— 

3.00 

— 

— 

— 

3.00 

!_/   Wheat  flour  in  terms  of  grain  equivalent . 
2_/   Preliminary,  based  on  trade  agreements. 

Source:   Exports  by  exporting  countries   compiled  by  the  Grain  and  Feed 
Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA,  March  1972. 
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Table  2U . — Peonle's  Republic  of  China:   Imports  of  lint  cotton 
by  country  of  origin,  1959/60-1970/71  1/ 


Year 

UAR 

:Pakistan 

:  Syria 

:  Sudan 

[East  African 
'_ community  2/ 

:  Other 

:  Total 

-  1  nnn  t 

1959/60  ... 

•  5^.8 

8.9 

U.2 

8.1 

0.8 

76.8 

1960/61  . . . 

•  15.8 

16.3 

13.^ 

U.O 

12.7 

0.3 

62.5 

1961/62  . . . 

11.8 

2.3 

7.^ 

2.6 

0.1 

0.1 

2I+.3 

1962/63  . . . 

2J+.7 

12.9 

16.9 

\l.h 

8.9 

1.0 

75.8 

I963/6I+  .  .  . 

15.2 

53.7 

U3.8 

19.9 

31.2 

h.l 

167.9 

l96i+/65  ...  ^ 

23.0 

25. U 

^3.5 

15.1 

38. U 

25.3 

170.7 

1965/66  . . . 

18.1 

21.5 

33.3 

11.3 

26.1 

7.7 

118.0 

1966/67  . . . 

19.8 

30.0 

20.9 

13.6 

17.9 

7.1 

109.3 

1967/68  . . . 

8.5 

18.8 

11.7 

8.7 

17.2 

k.h 

69.3 

1968/69  . . . 

G.G 

19.8 

13.9 

li+.9 

6.8 

1.0 

63.0 

1969/70  . . . 

10.0 

10.  U 

23.7 

11.5 

17.7 

2.1 

75. U 

1970/71  3/. 

15.1 

10.9 

15.6 

32.1+ 

11.5 

3.2 

88.7 

!_/      As  reported  by  exporting  countries  . 
2_/   Includes  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanzania. 
1/   Preliminary. 

Source:   Cotton  exports  by  exporting  countries  com.plled  by  the 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  Washington,  D.C.,  1972. 

Table  25. — People's  Republic  of  China:   Exports  of  rice 
by  destination,  I965-7I  1/ 


Country 

1965 

•   1966 

•  1967 

1968 

:  1969 

;  1970 

1971  2/ 

150 
115 

110 
133 
168 

75 
153 

130 
227 
100 
116 
173 
313 
150 
1,216 

] 

130 
183 
100 
86 
203 
203 
2hh 
1,150 

.,000  t 

130 
200 
29 
105 
158 
105 
163 
885 

Cuba 

Ceylon 

Pakistan 

3/130 
221 

87 
139 

135 
712 

3/130 

310 

100 

93 

98 

15U 
885 

3/130 

50 

155 

Hong  Kong 

Malaysia  and  Singapore. 
Japan 

100 
95 

Other 

205 

Total  h_/ 

735 

!_/  As  reported  by  importing  countries  . 

2_/  Preliminary,  based  on  incomplete  data. 

1/  Estimated  on  basis  of  previous  negotiations . 

k_/  Excludes  exports  to  North  Vietnam. 

Source:  FAO :  Study  Group  on  Rice:  OCP:  RI  71/C.R.S./3,  May  19,  1971: 
1971-estimates  based  on  trade  negotiations  and  available  recipient  country 
reports . 
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Table  26. — People's  Republic  of  China:   Exports  of  soybeans 
by  major  importing  countries,  I965-TO  'ij 


Year 

Japan 

:Hong  Kong 

:Malaysia 

:  Singapore 

'Western 
\    Euro-ne 

:    Other 

:    Total 

1        C\r\C\      +r^-^c- 

1965    ... 

375.9 

2.0 

11.8 

11.8 

169.2 

5.9 

576.6 

1966    .... 

392.5 

11.9 

11.9 

10.0 

122.5 

1.3 

550.1 

1967    ... 

391.8 

lU.l 

12.  U 

12.5 

133.^ 

0.8 

565.0 

1968    . . . 

I4I7.2 

16.)+ 

13.3 

11.1 

122.7 

0.6 

571.3 

1969    ... 

376.7 

15.7 

13.7 

13.7 

67.0 

0.9 

1+87.7 

1970   2/. 

290.8 

15.6 

n  .a. 

12.2 

1+1.0 

n  .a. 

I+2I+.O 

1/   As  reported  by  importing  countries. 

2_/   Preliminary. 

Source:   FAO ,  Supplementary  Economic  Statistics,  April  1971;  USDA,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  Circular,  FFO  9-71,  July  1971;  UN  Foreign  Trade  Runs, 
Asia  and  Oceania,  1970. 

Table  27. — People's  Republic  of  China:   Exports  of  fresh  meat  by 
selected  countries  of  destination,  I963-7O  1/ 


Year 


I96U   •  1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1970  2/ 


Hong  Kong  

Poland  

Czechoslovakia 

USSR  

Other  

Total  


15.2 

20.2 

28.0 

-1,000   t 

26.3 

ons-   -   - 
37.2 

35.6 

39.1+ 

13.0 

18.1 

20.3 

21+.1 

35.1 

16.5 

9.0 

8.1+ 

5.6 

19.3 

ll+.O 

18.0 

25.0 

16.0 

31.8 

87.3 

69.1 

1.3 

— 

— 

— 

8.2 

8.1+ 

32.9 

1+3.3 

23.1^ 

15.9 

23.3 

76.6 

139.6 

169.6 

109.8 

117.7 

105.0 

90.0 

YJ      As  reported  by  recipient  countries. 
2_/   Preliminary;  partly  estimated. 

Source:   FAO,  Supplementary  Economic  Statistics,  April  1971;  1970  recipient 
country  trade  statistics. 
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added  burden  on  agriculture  because  of  the 
preponderance  of  farm  products  in  the  country's 
exports.  Expansion  of  foreign  trade,  therefore,  is  tied 
closely  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
So  long  as  current  trade  policies  persist,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  rapid  expansion  in  China's  foreign  trade. 

U.S.  TRADE  RESUMES 

For  the  first  time  in  2  decades  following  the  easing  of 
U.S.  trade  restrictions  in  1971,  trade  on  a  limited  basis 
was  inaugurated  between  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  United  States.  It  was  mostly  U.S.  imports 
through  third  parties.  The  trade  was  negligible  (about  $4 
million)  and  comprised  mostly  raw  agricultural  products 
peculiar  to  China.  Cassia  bark  (Chinese  cinnamon)  and 
cassia  products  and  hog  bristles  constituted  almost  85 
percent.  Further  development  of  trade  between  the' 
countries  may  come  into  sharper-focus  later  in  the  year 
if,  as  has  been  indicated  unofficially,  China  invites 
American  businessmen  to  one  of  its  world  trade  fairs. 
The  next  one  is  in  Canton  (April  15-May  15,  1972). 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1972 

Economic  progress  is  expected  to  continue  strong  in 
1972,  and  agriculture  may  play  a  more  important  role, 
assuming  normal  weather.  The  increased  efforts  of 
1970/71  and  1971/72  water  conservancy  should  increase 
both  area  and  yields  of  cropland.  Although  it  is  too  early 
to  assess  the  influence  of  weather,  available  information 
indicates  that  in  general  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  was  at  a  higher  level  particularly  in  the  northern 
parts  (which  generally  is  moisture  deficient),  at  the  end 
of  February  than  a  year  ago.  The  amount  of  moisture  in 


the  soil  was  at  a  higher  level  in  the  winter  and  spring 
wheat  areas  and  throughtout  the  cultivated  area  of 
Manchuria.  This  was  an  improvement  over  1971  when 
winter  wheat  suffered  from  drought  in  the  early  part  of 
the  spring. 

The  acreage  of  winter  crops  was  expanded  in 
1971/72.  Acreage  of  green  manure  crops  (a.ssociated 
with  early  rice)  was  increased  in  South  China  by  10 
percent  according  to  official  reports.  Acreage  of  winter 
wheat  again  was  increa.sed  in  southern  China.  Peasants 
received  special  instruction  in  farm  management  during 
the  winter,  and  greater  stress  was  placed  on  improving 
management  and  programming  production  in  line  with 
examples  on  demonstration  fields.  The  irrigated  area  in 
the  Huai  and  Yangtze  River  in  particular  continued  to  be 
expanded,  and  production  of  farm  implements  and 
fertilizer  (both  chemical  and  natural)  continue  to 
increase  (although  less  chemical  fertilizers  were 
purchased  for  import  in  1972).  These  combined  factors 
indicate  the  possibility  of  a  better  year  for  crops  than 

1971.  The  program  for  expanding  livestock  is  expected 
to  continue  with  increased  emphasis  on  hogs,  both  for 
manure  and  products  for  foreign  exchange. 

For  1972,  China  appears  to  be  stressing  production  of 
farm  commodities  that  have  good  acceptance  in  world 
markets.  This  implies  emphasis  on  commercial  crops 
(however,  maintaining  grain  as  the  key  link)  in  an  effort 
to  expand  foreign  exchange.  For  may  of  these  products 
increases  in  farm  prices  in  late  1971  provide  evidence  of 
the  desire  to  build  up  the  favorable  balance  accrued  in 
1971  by  increasing  exports  while  curtailing  imports. 
Both  exports  and   imports  are  expected  to  increase  in 

1972,  probably  establishing  a  new  record  in  China's 
foreign  trade. 
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Tabl^ 


J. — Eastern  Europe   and  Soviet   Union:      Area   of  selected  crops,   annual   1Q6T-T1   1/ 


Commodity   and  year 


Bulgaria 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


East 
Germany 


Hiuigarv 


Poland 


Yugo- 
slavia 


Total 
Eastern 

Europe 


Wheat 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Rye 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Barley 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Oats 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Corn 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Total   grains    3./ 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Potatoes 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Sugar  beets 

1967 

1963 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Cotton  (unginned) 

1967 

1968 "..... 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Tobacco 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Oilseeds  h_/ 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


I,06l4 

929 

533 

1 

,160 

1,723 

0 

,913 

1,880 

10,202 

67,026 

1,060 

999 

570 

1 

,328 

1,81*1. 

2 

,817 

2,010 

10,628 

67,231 

1,039 

1,051* 

560 

1 

,321 

1,965 

0 

,759 

2,019 

10,717 

66,1.27 

1,01U 

1,081 

598 

1 

,271* 

1,985 

2 

,321 

1,831 

10,10l» 

65,230 

1,008 

1,130 

600 

1 

,271* 

2,060 

0 

,1.Q8 

1,Q26 

10,1*96 

61), 500 

31 

321 

71*6 

20I* 

h  ,271* 

62" 

138 

5,776 

12,1*18 

2h 

338 

735 

190 

It, 263 

1.1. 

132 

5,726 

12,269 

21; 

275 

690 

183 

l*,17l' 

1.2 

121. 

5,512 

9,237 

Op 

219 

680 

11*9 

3,1*13 

1*5 

110 

1*,638 

10,020 

20 

190 

650 

127 

3,7y. 

1*7 

120 

l*,865 

10,000 

387 

712 

553 

1*1,8 

61*'^ 

257 

31.3 

3,3'*5 

19,100 

U02 

712 

595 

386 

628 

292 

312 

3,327 

19, '100 

1)12 

780 

61*2 

= 

381 

759 

308 

299 

3,581 

22,1.81* 

lt03 

805 

61*0 

281* 

92I* 

288 

280 

3,622 

21,300 

I47S 

813 

61)0 

299 

899 

329 

280 

3,735 

22,000 

120 

I433 

270 

55 

1,1*03 

127 

301 

2,709 

8,700 

96 

1*09 

256 

51* 

1,365 

132 

285 

2,597 

9,000 

76 

1*00 

272 

1.8 

1,367 

131 

273 

2,567 

9,300 

75 

378 

210 

1*1* 

1,530 

131 

283 

2,61*7 

9,200 

50 

1*00 

250 

1*5 

1,330 

127 

265 

2,1*67 

9,200 

576 

150 

0  / 

1 

,237 

6 

3 

,221 

2,510 

7,700 

3,1+85 

557 

138 

1 

1 

,258 

5 

3 

,31*1* 

2,1+60 

7,763 

3,350 

578 

127 

1 

1 

,255 

5 

3 

,293 

2,397 

7,656 

i),l67 

635 

128 

5 

1 

,189 

5 

3 

,081* 

2,352 

7,398 

3,353 

672 

11*2 

8 

1 

,317 

5 

3 

,178 

2,1*21* 

7,7i*6 

1*,100 

2,185 

2,550 

2,311* 

3 

,111. 

8,1*11 

6 

,601* 

5,197 

30  ,275 

122,172 

2,151+ 

2,596 

2,31*5 

3 

,238 

8,1.57 

6 

,657 

5,223 

30,670 

121,1+72 

2,l)jl 

2,636 

2,3)47 

3 

,210 

8,671 

6 

,563 

5,137 

30  ,703 

122,703 

2,27li 

2,609 

2,286 

2 

,920 

8,31+6 

5 

,901 

1*,889 

29  ,225 

119,261 

2,281 

2,675 

2,328 

3 

,061i 

8,1*52 

6 

,207 

5,0l*l 

30,01*8 

121,000 

33 

1*08 

686 

169 

2,71*1 

315 

330 

1*,682 

8,331 

31 

37? 

672 

150 

2,720 

331. 

332 

It, 611 

8,301 

29 

325 

60I. 

11*0 

2,718 

321 

330 

lt,lt67 

8,100 

31 

338 

667 

137 

2,732 

301 

329 

it, 535 

8,061+ 

30 

332 

670 

123 

2,669 

290 

330 

l*,l*lili 

8,100 

61 

198 

209 

lOl* 

1.31+ 

176 

102 

1,281* 

3,797 

51* 

188 

201) 

lOl* 

1*11* 

185 

79 

J  ,228 

3,560 

58 

176 

192 

97 

UlO 

188 

95 

1,216 

3,381+ 

56 

178 

192 

76 

1*08 

170 

85 

1,165 

3,368 

1»2 

188 

210 

72 

1.10 

177 

85 

1,181* 

3,369 

51 











10 

61 

2,1+1+2 

1*3 







— 



12 

55 

2,1+1+5 

1*1* 











11 

55 

2,51+0 

1*2 







— 



11* 

56 

2  ,lh6 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11* 

55 

2,750 

103 

6 



20 

1.2 

39 

59 

269 

1I+2 

111* 

6 



21 

1+6 

36 

57 

280 

11)3 

117 

5 



20 

1.6 

36 

5^ 

278 

11+3 

118 

h 



17 

1*7 

31* 

53 

273 

152 

118 

6 



16 

1.2 

32 

1*1 

255 

166 

268 

1*9 

117 

83 

315 

1*81 

11*7 

1,1*60 

l+,767 

280 

52 

120 

78 

361 

520 

161 

1,572 

l+,860 

287 

35 

106 

85 

11*9 

533 

219 

l,ltll* 

It, 772 

278 

35 

98 

91 

298 

60I. 

19I* 

1,598 

'+,780 

266 

52 

100 

100 

362 

5I.8 

183 

1,611 

U,56o 

!_/  1971  data  are  preliminary.  2_/   Less  than  500.   3,/  Includes  buckwheat,  millet,  spelt,  mixed  grains,  and  rice; 
also  pulses  in  the  USSR.  h_/   Sunflowerseed  only  for  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Romania,  Yugoslavia,  and  USSR.   Rapeseed 
only  for  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  and  Poland. 
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Table    30- — Eastern  J';urope   and  Soviet   Union:     Production   of  selected   crops,    annual   1967-71   1^/ 


Comnodity    and  year         'Bulgaria 


Czecho- 
slovakis 


East 
Germany 


Hungary 


Poland 


Yugo- 
slavia 


Total 
Eastern 
Europe 


USSR 


Wheat 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Rye 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Barley 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Oats 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Corn 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Total  grain  2/ 

1967'^ 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Potatoes 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Sugar  beets 

1967 

1968 

i960 

1970 

1971 

Cotton  (unginned) 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

197] 

Tobacco 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Oilseeds  3^/ 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


3,25i* 

2,516 

2,012 

3,00l* 

1,000    tons 
3,857 

5 

820 

l+,820 

25,283 

77,1*19 

2,5»t9 

3,153 

2,377 

3,352 

l+,567 

1* 

81*8 

1*,360 

25,206 

93,393 

2,569 

3,257 

1,987 

3,579 

'1,710 

it 

,3'*  9 

1*,880 

25,331 

79,900 

3,032 

3,171* 

2,132 

2,718 

1*,608 

3 

,356 

3,790 

22,810 

99,661* 

3,053 

3,978 

2,050 

3,912 

5,1*60 

5 

1+00 

5,611 

29,1*61* 

93,000 

38 

689 

1,986 

225 

7,61*5 

71 

171 

10,825 

12,986 

2i. 

769 

1,936 

238 

8,1*38 

1*8 

138 

11,591 

ll*,120 

29 

687 

1,51+1+ 

235 

8,166 

1*7 

135 

10,81*3 

10,91*5 

28 

1*51* 

1,1+83 

155 

5,1*33 

1*3 

127 

7,723 

12,972 

2it 

1+96 

1,1*50 

215 

7,830 

56 

13^ 

10,205 

13,000 

985 

1,936 

1,927 

93I* 

1,391* 

531 

606 

8,313 

21*, 662 

807 

2,113 

2,121 

90 1+ 

1,1+78 

590 

^50 

8,1*63 

28,91*0 

905 

2, '499 

2,067 

908 

1,91+8 

51*1+ 

1*59 

9,330 

32,652 

1,167 

2,280 

1,926 

552 

2,ll+9 

511+ 

1*02 

8,990 

38,171 

1,257 

2,721+ 

2,000 

782 

2,1+1+5 

665 

1*63 

10,336 

38,1*00 

169 

968 

81+s 

86 

2,768 

163 

363 

5,362 

11,581 

76 

869 

861* 

68 

2,831 

III+ 

295 

5,117 

11,639 

78 

969 

81+1 

80 

3,063 

137 

308 

5,1+75 

13,070 

98 

776 

558 

57 

3,209 

117 

309 

5,12l+ 

11+ ,193 

100 

1,050 

750 

85 

3,205 

137 

312 

5,639 

ll*,000 

1,971 

1+21 

1 

3,522 

1I+ 

6,858 

7,200 

19,987 

9,200 

1,768 

1+53 

2 

3,76^ 

13 

7 

,105 

6,810 

19,915 

8,828 

2,1+15 

1+95 

3 

^,751+ 

11 

7 

,676 

7,821 

23,175 

11,951+ 

2,375 

513 

14 

1*,013 

12 

6 

,536 

6,933 

20,396 

9,1*28 

2,822 

579 

20 

l+,730 

12 

7 

,762 

7,1*95 

23,1+20 

11,000 

6,U77 

6,530 

7,351+ 

7,8ll+ 

16,266 

13 

,512 

13,206 

71,159 

11*7,887 

5,26k 

7,357 

7,830 

8,367 

17,91+6 

12 

,769 

12,092 

71,625 

169,51+0 

5,985 

7,907 

6  ,922 

9,605 

18, 57^* 

12 

,821+ 

13,653 

75,1+70 

162,1+02 

6,bUh 

7,197 

6,1+56 

7,566 

15,399 

10 

,631 

11,635 

65,528 

186,711+ 

7,138 

8,827 

6,71+0 

9,0l+2 

19,901* 

1I+ 

,500 

13,752 

79,903 

181.000 

381 

6,037 

ll+,065 

1,507 

1+8,211* 

3 

,096 

2,800 

76,100 

95,li61+ 

369 

6,526 

12,639 

1,335 

50,280 

3 

,706 

2,890 

77,71+5 

102,181+ 

357 

5,180 

8,832 

1,590 

1*1*, 935 

2 

,165 

3,ll*l* 

66,203 

91,779 

371+ 

l+,793 

13,051+ 

1,1*30 

50,301 

2 

,01+8 

2,96)4 

7l+,961+ 

96,783 

383 

l+,506 

11,700 

1,391+ 

39,928 

3 

,300 

2,952 

61*, 163 

92,300 

2,032 

7,663 

6,91*8 

3,356 

15,521 

3 

,830 

3,680 

1*3,030 

87,111 

1,^07 

8,098 

6  ,998 

3,1*71 

ll*,8oo 

3,936 

2,910 

1*1,620 

9l+,3l+0 

1,628 

5,809 

l+,856 

3,301 

11,321 

3 

,783 

3,636 

31*, 331* 

71,158 

1,71^ 

6,61+1+ 

6,135 

2,171* 

12,71*2 

3 

,175 

2,937 

35,521 

78,321+ 

1,519 

5,881+ 

'4,800 

2,120 

12,500 

1* 

,301 

2,961 

3l*,085 

72,100 

56 











10 

66 

5,970 

31 



— 



— 



9 

1*0 

5,91+5 

!*1 



— 



— 

9 

50 

5,708 

36 







— 



12 

1*8 

6,890 

I49 







— 

— 

12 

61 

7,100 

118 

11 

6 

21+ 

78 

35 

51* 

326 

217 

111* 

10 

7 

27 

83 

32 

1*1* 

317 

216 

96 

7 

6 

27 

91 

2l+ 

1*6 

297 

196 

122 

5 

5 

17 

85 

22 

1*8 

30I* 

228 

139 

9 

5 

19 

70 

32 

1*1+ 

318 

250 

U78 

85 

273 

79 

651 

720 

250 

2,536 

6,608 

1+59 

73 

265 

93 

712 

730 

309 

2,61*0 

6,685 

51*5 

1+8 

161* 

111+ 

201* 

7I+7 

390 

2,212 

6,358 

U07 

63 

180 

92 

566 

770 

261* 

2  ,  31+2 

6,11+1+ 

1+98 

91 

210 

130 

1*50 

788 

31*7 

2,1*91* 

5,700 

V  1971  data  are  preliminary.   2_/  Includes  buckwheat,  millet,  spelt,  mixed  grains,  and  rice;  also  pulses  in  the 
USSR.   _3/  Sunflowerseed  only  for  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Romania,  Yugoslavia,  and  USSR.   Rapeseed  only  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Germany,  and  Poland. 
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Table    31. — Eastern  Europe   and  Soviet   Union:      Livestock  numbers,    1967-72   1_/ 
(January   of   each   year) 


Commodity    and  year 


[  Bulgaria 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


East 
Germany 


Hungary 


Poland 


Romania 


Yugo- 
slavia 


Total 
Eastern 
Europe 


USSR 


Cattle  total 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Cows 

1967 

1968 [ 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Hogs 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Sheep 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Goats 

1967 

1968 

I96Q 

1970 

1971 

1072 

Horses 

1067 

1968 

ICJ69 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Poultry 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


h,h62 

1*,918 

1,968 

5,710 

33,61*3 

1,385 

10,002 

5,198 

97,111 

1,363 

h,k31 

5,018 

2,0l*9 

10 ,123 

5,332 

S,693 

31*  ,015 

97,167 

1,297 

U,2it9 

5,109 

2,017 

10,530 

5,136 

5,261 

33,599 

95,735 

1,333 

'+,223 

5,171 

1,911* 

10,285 

5,035 

5,029 

32,990 

95,162 

1,353 

'*,298 

5,190 

1,911 

10,220 

5,216    ■ 

5,139 

33,317 

99,225 

1,1^58 

14,31*9 

5,291 

1,Q00 

10,557 

5,527 

5,171* 

3l*,256 

102,500 

-^78 

1,952 

2,196 

772 

5,872 

2,127 

2,71*2 

16,21*2 

1(1,188 

586 

1,929 

2,188 

785 

5,80^1 

2,218 

2,855 

16,362 

1+1,567 

579 

1,908 

2,166 

751 

6,057 

2,202 

2,865 

16,538 

1*1,180 

615 

1,881* 

2,167 

7l*li 

6,01*5 

2,229 

2,786 

16,1+70 

1+0,527 

628 

1,881 

2,163 

76I* 

5,829 

2,270 

2,771* 

16,315 

1*1,012 

bkl 

1,900 

2,173 

=     765 

5,900 

2,381 

2,760 

16,526 

1*1,300 

2  ,276 

5,305 

9,313 

6,123 

lii,70l* 

5,1*00 

5,525 

1+8,61*5 

58,028 

2,31l4 

5,601 

9,251* 

6,61*7 

11*, 381* 

5,752 

5,865 

1*9,817 

50,867 

2,ll*0 

5,136 

9,523 

5,806 

ll*,677 

5,853 

5,093 

1*8,228 

1+9,01+7 

1,967 

5,037 

9,237 

5,700 

ll*,755 

5  ,972 

5,Sl*l* 

1*8,212 

56,055 

2,369 

5,530 

9,68U 

7,312 

13,863 

6,359 

6,562 

51,679 

67,1*83 

2,805 

5,935 

9,988 

7,600 

16,950 

7,71*2 

6,188 

57,208 

71,1*00 

9,998 

670 

1,923 

2,360 

2,757 

ll*,io9 

10,329 

1*2,131 

135,1+83 

9,905 

770 

1,018 

2,300 

2,700 

ll*,380 

10,31*6 

1*2,289 

138,1+'^1 

9,652 

Q06 

1,791* 

2,277 

2,787 

ll*,298 

9,730 

1*1,1*1*1* 

11+0,587 

9,223 

977 

1,696 

2,251 

2,631 

13,836 

8,971* 

39,588 

130,655 

9,678 

981 

1,598 

2,316 

2,661 

13,818 

8,703 

39,755 

138,059 

10  ,110 

980 

1,5^0 

2,250 

2,630 

ll*,065 

8,319 

39,91*1* 

138,500 

1*09 

1*77 

278 

78 

181 

328 

2/ 

2,251 

5,559 

38I* 

1*10 

236 

79 

175 

732 

2/ 

2  ,016 

5,600 

376 

361. 

20 1* 

80 

163 

632 

2/ 

1,819 

-  5,551+ 

350 

318 

158 

80 

139 

565 

2/ 

1,610 

5,ll+8 

335 

285 

135 

80 

127 

536 

2/ 

1,1*98 

5,362 

320 

260 

112 

80 

115 

507 

2/ 

1,391* 

5,1*00 

229 

177 

250 

202 

2,518 

705 

1,131* 

5,305 

7,090 

22I+ 

166 

?10 

276 

2,590 

715 

1,126 

5,316 

8,0-^6 

199 

156 

188 

251 

2,61*9 

702 

1,109 

5,251* 

7,975 

182 

11*1* 

11*8 

236 

2,618 

686 

1,075 

5,090 

7,522 

170 

131 

127 

223 

2,569 

665 

1,01*8 

1*,933 

7,1+29 

155 

125 

110 

210 

2,^75 

r.li5 

1,013 

1*,733 

7,300 

23,637 

29,1*66 

37,070 

1*3,200 

81,026 

li3,966 

35,153 

293,518 

516,200 

27,726 

31,208 

37,976 

l»!t,200 

80,117 

1*7,11*8 

35,971* 

30lt,3l*9 

528,200 

2!4,87it 

32,51*1* 

38,802 

1*2,800 

81*, 269 

1*7,618 

37,11*2 

308, 01*9 

51+6,900 

29,590 

31*,  870 

1+2,565 

53,1*00 

85,1*98 

53,891* 

1*0,851* 

31*0,671 

590,300 

33,733 

39,187  ■ 

1*3,000 

61*, 000 

87,561 

5l*,333 

1*1*  ,951* 

366,768 

652,700 

3lt,138 

38,238 

1*3,500 

6^.  ,280 

90,000 

61,281 

1*7,200 

379,637 

n .  a. 

1/    1972  data  are  preliminary. 

2_/  So   breakdown  for  goats;  included  in  sheep  numbers. 

n.a.  =  Not  available. 
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Table  32---Eastern  Europe  and  Soviet  Union:  Production  of  principal  livestock  products, 

annual  I967-7I  l/ 


Commodity  and  year   [Bulgaria 


Czecho- 
slovakia 


East 
Germany 


Hungary 


Poland 


Eomania 


Yugo- 
slavia 


Total 

Eastern 

Europe 


USSR 


-Beef  and  veal  2/ 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Mutton,    lamb,    and  goat 

meat  2/ 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Pork  2/ 

1967 • 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 • 

Poultry  meat  2/ 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970...... 

1971 

Total  meats  2/ 

1967 •■ 

1968 

1969 

19T0 

1971 

Milk:  2/ 

1967 

1968 

1969 • 

1970 

1971 

Wool 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


113 

3^5 

303 

J  76 

-    1,000  tons 
589 

218 

266 

2,010 

5,081 

126 

376 

313 

195 

638 

257 

301+ 

2,209 

5,513 

112 

361 

328 

220 

679 

235 

289 

2,221+ 

5,569 

108 

362 

3^3 

201+ 

661 

221 

255 

2,153 

5,i^25 

107 

382 

331 

202 

61+6 

219 

262 

2,ll+9 

5,700 

99 

6 

12 

16 

28 

58 

50 

269 

1,028 

102 

6 

11 

15 

30 

62 

59 

285 

1,029 

100 

6 

12 

19 

30 

65 

55 

287 

969 

9^ 

8 

11 

17 

28 

61+ 

1+8 

270 

1,009 

88 

8 

11 

16 

28 

63 

52 

276 

1,000 

215 

57^ 

820 

555 

1,359 

1+06 

1+85 

l+,l+ll+ 

i+,i+56 

Z3h 

596 

858 

61+1+ 

1,330 

1+20 

516 

^+,598 

i^,079 

201 

559 

81+7 

560 

l,35i<- 

kn 

l^57 

^,395 

l+,09l+ 

178 

586 

815 

586 

1,322 

1+50 

51+0 

l+,l+77 

i+,5l+2 

2li|- 

620 

832 

7I+I+ 

1,3^8 

1+81 

561 

l+,8oo 

5,000 

62 

65 

71 

181 

122 

93 

95 

689 

761+ 

70 

78 

76 

182 

12l+ 

98 

107 

735 

817 

78 

80 

83 

190 

13^ 

116 

120 

801 

866 

93 

103 

85 

223 

137 

122 

11+2 

905 

1,055 

107 

118 

90 

21+1 

ii+9 

129 

150 

98I+ 

1,150 

14-90 

1,002 

1,221 

93 

2,126 

775 

966 

7,511 

11,515 

53^ 

1,096 

1,271+ 

1,01+5 

2,156 

837 

1,063 

8,005 

11,61+8 

1+93 

1,01+7 

1,287 

996 

2,231+ 

834 

990 

7,881 

11, 770 

1+76 

1,098 

1,271 

1,036 

2,202 

857 

1,059 

7,999 

12,298 

518 

1,168 

1,281 

1,091+ 

2,238 

892 

1,095 

8,286 

13,100 

1,610 

i+,335 

6,901+ 

1,977 

il+,i+9i+ 

1+,251 

2,796 

36,  367 

79,920 

1,587 

l^,559 

7,227 

1,933 

ll+,61+2 

3,952 

2,821 

36, 721 

82,295 

1,581 

i^,751 

7,232 

1,888 

1^,758 

3,875 

2,807 

36,892 

81,51+0 

1,632 

l+,79^ 

7,091 

1,863 

li+,9i+8 

3,912 

2,737 

36,977 

82,896 

1,683 

l+,850 

7,200 

1,801+ 

15,001 

3,990 

2,770 

37,303 

83,000 

27 

3 

8 

10 

9 

29 

11+ 

100 

391+ 

29 

3 

9 

11 

9 

31 

11+ 

106 

^15 

28 

1+ 

9 

11 

9 

31 

13 

105 

390 

29 

1+ 

8 

10 

9 

30 

12 

102 

^15 

:           29 

1+ 

7 

9 

9 
-    -Millions 

29 

12 

99 

1+2I+ 

1967 :     1,683         3,218          3,995  2,711+            6,31+8  3,011  2,126        23,095  33,921 

1968 :     1,627        3,270          i+,0l+6  2,792            6,315  3,113  2,186        23,3^+9  35,679 

1969 •••:     1.519         3,^30           l+,19l+  2,711+             6,700  3,315  2,1+76         2l+,3'+8  37,190 

1970 :     1,770         3,733           i+, 1+1+2  3,280             6,91+1  3,1+00  2,868         26,1+31+  1+0,1+00. 

1971 :     2,020        i+,ooo          i+,6oo  3,370            7,050  3,550  2,900        27,1+90  l+l+,900 

1/  1971  data  are  preliminary"   2/  Includes  fats  and  offals  and  exports  of  live  animals  for  slaughter.  3/   Cows 

milk  only  for  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungaiy,  and  Poland.   In  East  Germany,  milk  production  is  given  in 
3.5  percent  fat  content  equivalent. 
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Table    33. --Eastern   Europe,    Soviet  Union,    Mainland  China,    North  Korea,    an: 
Selected  agricultural  imports   and    exports,    1964-70 


North  Vietnam: 


Country  by  commodity 


19bi| 


1965 


1966 


196  T 


I96E 


1969 


1970 


1,  O'jQ    bOus 


BULGAEIA 


Imports :  : 

Meat,    fresh,    frozen,    and  : 

chillea :        6.7 

Wheat :    407-8 

Rice,    milled :      52.0 

Barley. :    162 ,9 

Corn :    107-7 

Sugar,    refined :    131.0 

Cattle  hides,    ui'idressed ,:  .  .  :         3-3 

Rubber,    crude :      22.9 

Wool,    scoured :        2.2 

Cotton,    lint :      45  . 1 

Exports :  : 

Calves   1/ :      33-6 

Hogs,    for  slaughrer   l/ :    115-2 

Pork   :        1.4 

Poultry  meat :        7-5 

Chees  e :      11-4 

Eggs   2/ :    400.7 

Wheat :        7-0 

Corn „ :    244-9 

Fruit,    fresh  3/ :    23O.5 

Fruit,    canned :      52 .6 

Jams   and  j allies :      45  . 5 

Fruit  puree :      48.9 

Vegetables,    fresh  4/ :    327-2 

Vegetables,    canned :      93-6 

Tomato  puree :      33-8 

Wine,    grape  5_/ :    521.2 

Tobacco,    oriental :      8I.5 

Sunflower  seed :    111.4 

Cotton,    lint :        0.2 

Sunf lov/erseed  oil :        5.I 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  : 

Imports :  : 

Meat  and  slaughter  animals :   62 

Poultry  mieat :    9.6 

Butter c :   IQ 

Eggs  2/ :   61 

Wheat :I,489 

Rice,  milled :   89 

Barley :  396 

Corn o :  n.a,. 

Rye :   q-l 

Fruits  0 :  l84 

Nuts :    6.5 

Vegetables :  112 

Sugar,  raw  equivalent :   50. 1 

Coffee o :   11.0 

Cocoa  beans :   12.8 

Tea o .  o .  :    1.7 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal » :  176.6 

Wine  5./ „ :  i^ji^ 


15-1 

8.5 

25-6 

1^.3 

11.2 

16.1 

149.0 

314.6 

3-7 

272.5 

40.1 

52.1 

25-9 

18.9 

16.1 

30.0 

11.0 

n .  a . 

133-4 

— 

— 

53-7 

21.8 

n .  a . 

28-7 

76.4  *" 

26.4 

33.6 

82.7 



154.6 

153.1 

181.9 

335.2 

329-1 

n.a. 

2.8 

8.1 

3-5 

9-2 

7-6 

n.a. 

21.8 

24.6 

25-5 

31-3 

24.7 

n .  a . 

1.5 

2.2 

2.4 

3-1 

3-2 

2.3 

47-3 

54.0 

50.7 

58.3 

62.0 

60.6 

84.9 

63.0 

69-9 

91-6 

52.7 

n.a. 

321-6 

379.4 

127-6 

128-4 

39-5 

n.a. 

3.3 

12.3 

14.4 

16-6 

10.4 

n.a. 

9-7 

10.1 

17.0 

25.1 

23-7 

n.a. 

15.1 

12.3 

22.7 

22.3 

29.0 

n.a. 

503.0 

479.3 

580.0 

555.5 

391-8 

*»91 

9-5 

400.2 

5  33-8 

364.9 

237.9 

211 

43.4 

186.7 

306.3 

123.7 

298  oO 

250 

352-1 

192.5 

223.5 

211.1 

327-2 

n.a. 

51-2 

47.4 

66.1 

68.5 

74.4 

n.a. 

39-5 

28.9 

18.2 

24.4 

29-0 

n.a. 

32.3 

24.9 

23-9 

26.8 

27-3 

n.a. 

226.4 

218.0 

246.0 

241.1 

228-9 

n.a. 

93.5 

13^.5 

144.3 

129.5 

133-9 

178 

36.1 

43-9 

33-8 

33-0 

25-7 

n.a. 

5^5.7 

399-8 

394.2 

937-6 

1,049.6 

n.a. 

78.2 

71-7 

75-6 

67.6 

59.^ 

n.a. 

91.5 

155-3 

99-9 

47.9 

128.2 

n.a. 

2.6 

7.2 

17.5 

16.1 

10.6 

11.6 

1.0 

17.3 

40-5 

n  -  a . 

— 



48 

75 

31 

83 

110 

121 

7.3 

8.7 

7-6 

5.8 

7.0 

12.1 

12 

11 

13 

13 

8 

11 

48 

64 

70 

68 

105 

58 

924 

1,032 

1,205 

1,371 

1,226 

1,026 

73 

92 

60 

68 

77 

77 

595 

135 

162 

125 

197 

139 

155 

282 

138 

263 

217 

122 

32.1 

53-4 

174-6 

117.9 

85.7 

76.0 

241 

190 

241 

234 

289 

263 

D.O 

7.7 

7.3 

7.2 

7.1 

9.8 

144 

132 

149 

118 

150 

107 

209-5 

263.2 

1S8.O 

200.2 

207 

. 

10.3 

10.6 

11.6 

13.3 

15.5 

14.8 

14.1 

19-3 

15.5 

12.3 

16.8 

21.3 

1.4 

1.9 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.6 

168.4 

204.7 

250.3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

471 

468 

498 

534 

594 
— Contir 

55S 
lued 
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Table  33. --Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union,  Mainland  China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam: 
Selected  agricultural  imports  and  exports,  196^-70--Continued 


Country  by  commodity 


196^^ 


1965 


196b 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1,000  tons 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA- -Continued   : 

Imports- -Continued  : 

Tobacco :  I8 

Cattle  hides,  raw :  ^0 

Peanuts :  ^2 

Soybeans  .0 :  26 

Sunf  lowerseed „....:  33 

Wool,  scoured :  21 

Cotton ,  lint „  :  106 

Jute :  1^ 

Exports :  : 

Meat,  fresh,  frozen,  and   : 

chilled :  3-9 

Eggs  2/ :  7^ 

Malt :  157 

Hops 0 :  5-^ 

Sugar,  refined :  359 

Beer  5./ :  326 

EAST  GERMANY  6/      : 


17 

13 

18 

22 

19 

16 

hk 

kk 

ko 

^0 

38 

^3 

37 

53 

26 

33 

1^ 

19 

25 

26 

22 

22 

22 

19 

17 

^3 

59 

86 

72 

65 

23 

21 

17 

21 

22 

20 

100 

113 

103 

107 

82 

11^ 

1^ 

15 

15 

16 

11 

16 

28.1 

8.0 

17.2 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a 

66 

60 

^1 

hi 

15 

hi 

178 

192 

205 

207 

2li^ 

199 

4.7 

5.0 

5.3 

5.3 

5-5 

6.3 

513 

325 

392 

287 

276 

296 

321 

51+2 

750 

8^1 

886 

1,072 

Imports :  : 

Meat  and  meat  products....:  I06.I 

Butter o :  31.2 

Cheese :  I6 . 5 

Eggs   and  egg  products   2/..:  113 '3 

Wheat „ :  1,  303  -0 

Rice :  26.8 

Barley :  219.O 

Corn :  309-0 

Rye :  101.0 

Fruit,    tropical :  9^-5 

Fruit,    fresh :  I78 . 7 

Nuts :  10.0 

Fruit   Juice :  lU.O 

Fruit,  canned :  38.5 

Potatoes .  „ :  ^+09 .8 

Pulses,  for  food. :  22  .8 

Vegetables,    fresh :  l*+8.8 

Vegetables,    canned :  92.2 

Sugar,    raw  equivalent :  8I.I 

Honey ».:  2.9 

Coffee :  36.5 

Cocoa  beans :  lU.U 

Tea :  l.k 

Forage  7/ :  11.8 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal :  213.5 

Wine  and  champagne  5_/...°.:  6^2.5 

Beer  5/ :  T8.6 

Spirits   5/ :  10.0 

Tobacco,    smoking  and  cured:  27.2 
Cattle  hides   and  skins,         : 

salted :  21.0 

Oilseeds :  15^.6 

Wool,    scoujred :  22.3 

Cotton,    lint :  96 . 2 


76.6 
29.2 

li(-.0 

19-5 

1,225.0 

ko.k 

289.0 

183.0 

1.0 

11^.3 

169.1 

13.1 

9.6 

30.7 

8k.k 

5.8 

88.6 

57.^ 

169.9 

1.8 

35.8 

15.3 

1.9 

10.3 

199.2 

676.3 

78.1 

6.3 
27.8 

19.2 

139.6 

2k. 1 

99.3 


78. i^ 

18.5 

1^.3 

UO.l 

1,350.0 

62.0 

126.0 

295.0 

111.0 

152.3 
137.0 
15.5 
13.2 
33. 
93.2 
10.3 

104-.  2 
57.3 

207.2 

2.5 

37.^ 

18.0 

1.1 

13.2 

236.1 

782.1 
80.8 
51.^ 
22.5 

18.^ 

16306 

18.8 

90.3 


75.3 
17.2 
12.5 
63.3 

i,i8i+.o 

^9-8 

203.0 

352.0 

199.0 

139.3 

13.6 

11.^ 

30.3 

107-6 

11.3 

90.3 

78.1 

322.9 

2.9 

i|.0.2 

16.2 

1.2 

9.1 

3^5.1 

852.il 

82.1 

35.6 

26.1 

17.2 

ikS.k 

19.2 

8^.7 


18.2 

10.8 

^3.5 

1,075.0 

46.7 

170.0 

39^.0 

i6i+.o 

142.2 

25.2 

16.2 

39.2 

l4l.O 

10.2 

97.8 

78.1 

298.2 

2.7 

0.2 

19.2 

1.5 

8.8 

379.3 

807.9 

82.5 

35.5 

21.3 

1I+.6 

132.2 

21.8 

87.2 


67.4 
29.4 
10.4 

1,313.0 

45.8 

219.0 

314.0 

207.3 

172.3 

17.7 

19.9 

43.6 

136.7 

12.6 

136.7 
104.5 
223 

2.2 

39.6 

16.1 

1.5 

4.9 

455.5 

1,023.2 

79.8 

38.7 

17.4 

11.4 

130.3 

22.0 

78.7 


10.6 

2,094 
29.8 
797 
411 

169.0 

193.1 

19.2 

22.2 

4o.o 
114.7 

18.9 
205.6 

97.9 
n.a. 
3.2 

45.4 

19.5 
1.6 

^.3 

525.1 

1,034.0 

80.4 

55.8 

15.7 

16.0 
203.7 

19.9 
10.6 


-Continued 
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Table  33' --Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union,  Mainland  China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam: 
Selected  agricultural  imports  and  exports,  I96U- 70 --Continued 


Coujitry  by  commodity 


191 'ii 


19b5 


1966 


1967 


I96S 


1969 


1970 


EAST  GERMANY  6/- -Continued 


1,000  tons 


Iffiports-- Continued  : 

Aiiimal  fats,    refined  and  unrefined:  2.2 

Vegetable   oils,    refined  and  im-         : 

refined :      II9.I 

Exports :  : 

Meat,    fresh :        33.7 

Sugar,    refined ...... , » :      172 .9 


— 



0.3 







-06.1 

120.3 

110.7 

112.1 

103.7 

117.; 

21.0 

18.9 

22.8 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a 

97.5 

191.0 

IU5.6 

155.2 

152 

n.a 

HUNGARY 


Imports :  : 

Meat,    fresh , :  43. U 

Meat,    canned :  1.2 

Butter :  O.9 

Wheat,    including  feed  wheat :  303.9 

Rice,    husked  and  broken o  •  .  .  :  11.2 

Barley :  100. U 

Corn :  1^0 . 2 

Rye :  3.8 

Flour  and  grits :  55.2 

Fruit,    tropical- :  U2.3 

Coffee. . . » o :  11.0 

Cocoa  beans o :  7-0 

Tea o :  0.5 

Oilseed  cake  and  mea.l ,...  =  .:  I86 . 7 

La,rd,  rendered :  1^.9 

Tobacco o .....:  5.0 

Hides  and  skins :  21. U 

Wool,    scoiored >,...,...:  3.7 

Cotton,    lint :  &d.k 

Jute o...:  9-1 

Exports :  : 

Cartle,    for  slaughter :  5^+  .9 

Hogs ,    for  slaughter :  6.1 

Meat,    fresh :  32.2 

Meat,    canned :  5.6 

Poultry,    dressed , :  3^.0 

Butter :  ^  •  ^ 

Cheese :  8.'^ 

Eggs  2/ :  197.6 

Vmeat :  13.9 

Corn :  63.9 

Flour   and  grits :  12.0 

Fruit,    fresh o..:  177.6 

Fruit,    canned » o  :  ^4-5  .0 

Potatoes 0.0..:  37.9 

Beans ,>.„..:  11. 7 

Peas 0 . . .  :  17 . 1 

Vegetables,    fresh ,,..,.:  107.4 

Vegetables,    canned :  13^.2 

Sugar,    refilled :  14-7.0 

Honey :  ^+.6 

Wine  5/.....  -o ..:  569-4 

Tobacco :  9-7 


34.2 

31.0 

58.2 

18.1 

20.6 

57.0 

3.5 

2.6 

1.2 

1,8 

3.1 

3.1 

5.7 

4.5 

5.4 

2,5 

4.3 

6.6 

207.7 

152.4 

217.0 

310.5 

301.9 

178.5 

21.4 

40.6 

24.6 

17.6 

18,8 

20.6 

382.0 

40.7 

10.2 

73.9 

44,9 

23.3 

70.8 

55.8 

0,2 

75.^ 

1.5 

,8 





50.0 

— 

msig. 

— 

3.8 

5.7 



— 



— 

40.8 

47.1 

48,8 

61,8 

61.2 

79.8 

12.6 

13.5 

17.4 

20.5 

20,7 

25.4 

12.5 

9.8 

9.8 

10.9 

8.8 

11.3 

2.2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.6 

183.7 

228.7 

245.3 

266.7 

258.2 

336.4 

5.4 

6.5 

25.6 

7.2 

7.8 

12.1 

4.9 

8.1 

15.6 

12.3 

10.3 

7.6 

24,6 

24.1 

24,4 

25.2 

18.3 

24.9 

2.8 

4.0 

4.8 

6.7 

4.3 

3.^ 

72.1 

78.2 

88.6 

74.8 

64.1 

9.7 

8.8 

12.1 

6.5 

9.8 

4.8 

3.2 

71.3 

80.7 

91.9 

95.6 

124.4 

112.9 

28.8 

28.3 

9.7 

5.9 

1.2 

2.7 

41.0 

49.7 

43,8 

47.7 

41.7 

43.4 

7.5 

6.5 

7.9 

8.1 

5.6 

7.8 

35.5 

33.7 

38.5 

47.2 

44.8 

56.6 

5.9 

5.1 

10.6 

6,0 

3.^ 

3.8 

6.2 

7.5 

9.3 

6.0 

7.3 

9.6 

344.3 

287.7 

423.4 

364.5 

223.6 

389.9 

96.2 

1.0 

170,5 

115.3 

379.0 

466,8 

92.6 

42.7 

19.7 

18,6 

96.0 

208.7 

10.8 

12.6 

13.7 

13.9 

13.4 

14.0 

182.1 

180.5 

243.7 

207.6 

376.4 

305.1 

52.4 

52.2 

52.9 

58.3 

73.7 

24.0 

30.8 

37.2 

113.8 

32.4 

21,2 

85.9 

28.3 

6.6 

8.7 

1.5 

0,6 

1.3 

28.8 

19.5 

25.6 

11.6 

13.1 

18.0 

114.0 

147.4 

122.9 

86.4 

97.5 

62.0 

124.4 

154.5 

184.9 

183.5 

201.8 

175.5 

138.6 

63.3 

42.2 

16.6 

47.4 

20,8 

5.0 

5.0 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

5.7 

689.0 

720.0 

728,2 

788.4 

858.5 

974,6 

9.5 

7.2 

10,7 

6,6 

-Continued 
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Table  ^3.--Eastarn  Eujrope,  Soviet  Union,  Mainland  China,  Worth  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam: 
Selected  agricultural  imports  and  exports,  196^-TO--Continued 


Country  by   commodity 

:      I96U      : 

19b  5 

1966 

:      19b 7      : 

1968      : 

19b9     : 

1970 

.  . :        14 .  ^ 

10.  U 

lU.O 

13. T 

1^.1 

1,000   tons 

ikoO 

29.4 

HUWGAEY- - Contin  aed 

Imports- -Continued 

Sunflower seed 

18.2 
32.3 

35.9 

2ii.l 
18.9 

Sunflowerseed  oil 

. .:        19.5 

POLAND 


Imports :  : 

Meat  and  meat  products :  37.7 

Butter :  8.i| 

Wheat :2,211.U 

Rice,  milled :  5U.9 

Barley :  287.2 

Corn o . .  o . . . :  186 . 1 

Rye : 

Oats :  13 .8 

Fruit,  citrus :  38.9 

Grapes <,...:  20 . 1 

Fruit,  fresh :  I5.I 

Vegetables,  fresh :  25.^4- 

Vegetables,  canned  and  frozen...:  I.7 

Coffee  heans :  10 . 9 

Cocoa  beans :  l4.0 

Tea :  1| .  7 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal :  l6^.7 

Tobacco :  15  .8 

Cattle  hides,    green :  32.7 

Oilseeds. ......:  63. 1 

Rubber,    crude :  i+2.1 

Wool,    scoured :  15  . 7 

Cotton,    lint .:  15 1. 9 

Vegetable  oils,    edible :  68.0 

Exports:  : 

Cattle,    for  slaughter  9/ « :  12 . 3 

Hogs,    for   slaughter  9/^.  •  ° :  9.1 

Meat,    frozen....... o o.:  22.1+ 

Poultry  meat » :  15  . 9 

Bacon ' o :  52.2 

Ham,  canned :  19.8 

Meat,  canned :  21+. 0 

Butter . .  o o :  20 » 0 

Eggs  2/. o :  637.5 

Barley o . :  59.9 

Rye .....o... „.o..: 

Potatoes . . .  o :  1^  015  . 3 

Vegetables,  fresh :  103.I 

Sugar,  raw „ :  1I+5.2 

Sugar,  refined :  358 . 3 

Lard :  o,k 

Beer  5_/ o . . . :  15O.3 

Rapes  eed  ..„....,. :    

ROMANIA  : 

Imports :  : 

Rice. :  29.2 


39.^ 

52.8 

1+3.2 

79.0 

36.2 

44.5 

2.1+ 

— 

3.0 

9.1+ 

9.8 

12.8 

1,373.2 

1,566.7 

1,353.0 

1,067.7 

1,181.0 

1,098.5 

67.2 

67.2 

65.3 

59.0 

62.4 

60.2 

^85.3 

139.2 

^17.6 

5U5.1+ 

375.2 

1,093.1 

78U.5 

187.6 

199.8 

295.3 

246.6 

231.1 

32.9 
60.1 

70.3 

— 

63.9 

71.7 

55.8 

85.8 

75.9 

8U.6 

96.7 

80.3 

39.6 

11.5 

12.9 

15.2 

25.3 

19.2 

^8.^ 

29.9 

3I+.9 

25.1+ 

60.5 

24.8 

37.2 

30.3 

31.8 

53.1 

37.8 

21.4 

3.3 

8.6 

5.3 

6.8 

7.0 

7.4 

15.1+ 

19.5 

20.1 

27.8 

30.3 

34.5 

17.3 

12.3 

20.0 

22.6 

20.8 

14.3 

5.7 

7.7 

7.3 

6.5 

8.4 

8.1 

157.8 

l8i+.l 

215.5 

299.0 

278.4 

312.7 

16.6 

13.8 

10.7 

5.5 

3.8 

3.5 

3*1.3 

1+7.2 

52.1 

41.2 

35.0 

42.1 

1H.3 

69.3 

6^.6 

52.1+ 

140.1 

82.3 

38.8 

^5.1 

^3.5 

46.8 

53.6 

55.2 

17.3 

15.2 

16.5 

17.1 

16. 9 

17.6 

li+2.8 

156.0 

133.^ 

156.4 

132.1 

149.6 

31.9 

2I+.0 

50.5 

45.5 

41.3 

42.0 

16.2 

12.1 

^.0 

4.3 

^.9 

6.0 

9.2 

2A 

1.9 

0.3 



6^.0 

18.6 

31.7 

33.7 

44.8 

29.8 

19.2 

18.8 

17.3 

18.0 

13.7 

— 

51.9 

52.1+ 

51+. 9 

53.8 

50.5 

47.2 

22.3 

23.2 

24. U 

24.1 

23.5 

23.4 

25.6 

27.3 

27.8 

29.2 

25.3 

25.4 

18.3 

19.3 

23.4 

19.6 

9.3 

12.6 

750.6 

513.5 

551.2 

326.8 

447.8 

403.0 

56.9 

89.6 

57.7 

31.9 

50.7 

144.5 

— 

19.5 

65.5 

23.7 

68.4 

38.7 

532.8 

^53o3 

423.7 

529.4 

137.3 

397.0 

92.0 

7^.1+ 

53.1 

70.0 

70.7 

62.9 

90.1 

100.9 

11+0.8 

162.6 

87.0 

134.6 

383.3 

227.5 

211+.9 

485.8 

215.0 

171.8 

5.^ 

27.^ 

16.0 

0.5 

— 

— 

203.6 

182.6 

11+2.3 

172.2 

144.6 

114.1 

60.^ 

88.1 

106.2 

175.4 

85.5 

44.4 

36-7 


39 


29-5 


32.0 


29.7    32.2 
--Continued 
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Table    33'~"i'S-sterri   Europe,    So\a!;u  Uiiioii,    i-iainland  Chlija,    I-Iorth  Korea,    and  T-iortli  Yi; 
Selected  agriciiluural  iiuports   and  exporis,    196U-70--Continued 


by   cc 


igc 


1,  OOP   -Lox 


ROMAIJIA-  -  Continued 


Imports--Continued  : 

Fruit,    citrus «:  20.0 

Olives o . .  . .  1 . :  c . U 

Sugar,  refined i     

Cocoa  (including  powder  cocoa)...:  B-T 

Hides  and  skins »....:  12 .2 

Rubber,  crude ;  :  22 . 3 

wool,  scoured :  0.8 

Cotton,  lint :  66.6 

Vegetable   oils,    e^dible :  2.0 

Exports :  : 

Animals,  for  slaughter  1/ :  ^+.0 

Meat,  fresh :  l6 .6 

Meat,  prepared  or  preserved ;  2.0 

Butter :  5-1 

Eggs  2/ :  1^8.3 

Grain,  total  (excluding  seed)....:  1,23^.2 

Grapes .........:  4-0.7 

Fruit,  fresh :  53»6 

Fruit,  canned :  93 '7 

Potatoes :  8.5 

Vegetables,  fresh ................:  105  •'+ 

Vegetables,  canned .  :  29-5 

Sugar,  refined :  52.9 

Wine :  h-2.k 

Sunflowerseed :  UO.O 

Wool,    scoui'ed :  O.9 

Animal  fats,    edible :  12.0 

Vegetable  oils,    edible :  3T.1 


22.0 

26.2 

30.1 

27.3 

28.7 

27.3 

6.9 

5.3 

5.8 

5o5 

5.5 

5.0 



— 

— 

50.5 

62.8 

90.5 

5.^ 

5-i 

5.4 

7.1 

5.7 

5.9 

V-^.k 

20.8 

21.8 

18.3 

24.1 

42.7 

19.2 

2i|.9 

26.7 

30.5 

36".  8 

37.1 

±.k 

1.5 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

67.0 

76.7 

71.9 

76.1 

84.3 

83.2 

0.8 

2.9 

2.1 

5.4 

7.8 

6.6 

28.1^ 

98.0 

62.5 

n.a. 





33.2 

31.1 

56.8 

n .  a . 

— 

— 

2.k 

4.8 

7.4 

n.a. 

— 

— 

■y.o 

10. ij- 

115.0 

n.a. 

— 

— 

2ii5.8 

286.2 

290.0 

311.3 

339.3 

312.0 

332.2 

i,303«o 

2,339.4  ] 

-,561.6 

1,376.6 

372.3 

60.3 

37.8 

46.3 

48.6 

60.3 

46.1 

96.5 

5k.6 

67.0 

64.6 

81.5 

52.5 

86.0 

97.2 

100.3 

33.8 

99.9 

74.8 

11.1 

21.1 

31.4 

27.7 

26.6 

14.9 

136.8 

127.6 

127.1 

193.9 

185.7 

140.3 

25.9 

35.9 

40.5 

43.7 

50.4 

47.9 

3^.5 

106.0 

192.2 

63.3 

104.1 

39.4 

^3.3 

46.0 

52.7 

57.9 

D7.5 

68.8 

35.0 

30.9 

58.6 

61.9 



— 

1.1 

1.6 

1.5 

2«4 

2.4 

1.4 

19.3 

kk.3 

48.6 

46.9 

29.8 

25.5 

33-3 

76.5 

110.0 

115.8 

143.5 

119.1 

YUGOSLATOA 


Imports :  : 

Hogs,  for  slaughter :  11.6  21.5 

Meat,  fresh :  0.2  I.3 

Milk,  powdered :  19-7  13 . 3 

Eggs :  3.8  4.0 

Wheat '. :  o02.4  1,192.6 

Rice,  milled :  36.9  26.4 

Barley :  6I.I  1.1 

Corn :  II6.O  0.7 

Fruit,  citrus :  62.6  66.3 

Potatoes :  0.7  24.2 

Sugar,  refined :  IO6.3  94.2 

Coffee :  15-7  17-7 

Cocoa  beans :  6.7  I3.8 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal :  l47.3  137-9 

Lard :  9-^  0.4 

Tobacco :  3.4  0.1 

Hides,  raw :  27-4  25-1 

Oilseeds :  35-2  28.2 

Rubber,  crude :  17.0  16.5 

Wool,  greasy :  14 . 6  I6 . 1 

Cotton,  lint :  8I.7  90.5 

Jute :  12.2  13.6 

40 


27.6 
9.7 

14.2 

10.5 
1,357.2 

27.3 
0.6 


82.9 

14.6 

246.2 

24.7 

13.9 

74.7 

2.4 

1 

26 

26 

15 
11.4 
87.4 
13.9 


b.O 
32.9 
2.7 
9.7 
409.0 
9.7 


98.6 

0.3 

131.2 

30.5 

3.9 

155.9 

11.4 


35.7 
7.5 
14.4 
12.6 
90.7 
8.7 


5.6 
16.7 

1.1 
78.7 
28.1 

2.5 
85.0 

67.7 

29.6 

9.7 

121.5 

9-1 
0.1 

21.5 
30.9 
15.7 
12.7 
72.0 
10.7 


1.7 

insig. 
0.1 

69.6 

32.2 

7.2 

86.5 

34.4 

39.3 

9.4 

139.4 

7.6 

2.7 

20.2 

14.6 

21.6 

16.5 

111.4 

6.1 


7.7 

2.3 
5.0 

0.2 

12.6 

100.1 

1.4 
101.3 

10.1 

35.3 

14.6 

196.2 

6.7 

4. 

36. 
3. 

17. 

20. 

69. 


.4 

.3 
.6 
.8 
.8 
.6 
7.4 
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Table  33- --Eastern  Eujrope,  Soviet  Uniorij  Mainland  China,  lorth  Korea/  and  North  Vietnam: 
Selected  agricultural  imports  and  exports,  I96U- 70- -Continued 


Country  by  corrmiodity 


1964 


1965 


196b 


19b  7 


1968 


1969 


19  TO 


1,000  tons 


YUGOSLAVIA- -Continued 


Imports --Continued  : 

Tallow :  6 , 

Vegetable  oils,  edible :  5'+' 

Exports :  : 

Cattle,  for  slaughter :  19  ■ 

Sheep,  for  slaughter :  0, 

Hogs,  for  slaughter : 

Horses,  for  slaughter .......;  I6. 

Meat,  fresh :  111, 

Meat,  canned :  30, 

Cheese :  0 . 

Eggs :  3 . 

Barley :  lU , 

Corn :  17 . 

Fruit,  fresh :  6l< 

Prunes :  17 . 

Fruit  pulp :  13 . 

Potatoes :  0 . 

Beans,  dry. :  0. 

Hops :  k. 

Sugar,  refined :  12  . 

Wine :  ^9 . 

Tobacco :  22 . 

Oilseeds :  7. 

Hemp,  all :  10. 


0 

Ib.l 

0.3 

12. i| 

2if.2 

6.2 

3.1 

5 

19.1 

21.8 

92.1 

46.9 

0.2 

18.6 

1 

11.2 

21.9 

33-9 

33.2 





k 

1.9 

3.^ 

5.5 

9.0 



— 

- 

0.^ 

0.2 

0.6 

0.1 



1.3 

8 

11.9 

16.3 

23.6 

20.8 

26.9 

20.9 

2 

126.0 

112.6 

103.6 

94.8 

99.6 

71.2 

k 

36.9 

23.8 

24.2 

19.8 

23.8 

25.4 

9 

1,2 

1.8 

1.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

6 

2.0 

^.6 

2.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1 

36.6 

85.1 

101.8 

21.1 

1.0 



7 

51.^ 

356.9 

786.7 

388.9 

317.6 

297.5 

2 

35.2 

19-5 

29.2 

14.3 

44.4 

15.7 

b 

13.0 

^.9 

7.3 

14.5 

4.6 

20.6 

7 

13.2 

13.2 

13.6 

12.5 

14.6 

9.9 

3 

0.3 

9.6 

3.4 

1.2 

43.3 

70.5 

k 

7.8 

7.6 

11.1 

9.0 

2.8 

2.5 

8 

^.9 

k.k 

if. 3 

4.0 

5.0 

3-9 

3 



2.2 

11.8 

13.2 

43.2 

56.4 

b 

Uo.o 

37.0 

kk.l 

29.8 

47.0 

42.2 

7 

2^.2 

20.9 

19.2 

15.9 

13.6 

18.9 

2 

13.0 

^.6 

9.7 

19.2 

23.0 

134.5 

k 

8.8 

3.7 

k.e 

4.8 

4.1 

1.2 

SOVIET  UNION 


Imports:  ; 

Cattle,  for  slaughter :  73, 

Sheep,  for  slaughter :  47, 

Horses,  for  slaughter :  5, 

Meat  and  meat  products :  II9, 

Eggs  2/ :  532, 

VJheat :7,28l, 

Rice,  milled :  363. 

Corn : 

Flour,  wheat :  972 , 

Fruit,  fresh :  439. 

Fruit,  dried :  76. 

Vegetables,  fresh ;  243. 

Vegetables ,  canned :  I58 . 

Sugar,  raw :  1,859. 

Coffee :  30. 

Cocoa  beans ;  66 . 

Tea :  32 . 

Tobacco :  129 . 

Hides  and  skins  10/ :  28. 

Oilseeds „  „ :  75  . 

Rubber,    crude :  186 . 

Vv'ool,    scoured :  46. 

Cotton,    lint :  l44. 

Vegetable  oils,    edible :  43. 


91.5 

58.4 

5.6 

252.2 

706.1 

>;  375.1 
237.9 


2 

0 
4 

9 

0 

4 
1 

0  289.1 
6  500.9 
6  85.3 

1  167.8 
6  127.6 
3  2,330.7 
3  30.9 

2  88,8 

5  36.3 
1      104 . 1 


22.8 
156.8 
271.2 

52.8 
182.9 

68.1 


107.4 

73.6 

8.6 

133.2 

609.3 

7,582.8 

275-4 

163.5 

322.4 

447.3 
69.4 

139-0 

203.4 
1,840.9 
28.3 
56.5 
21.3 
65.2 
26.9 
48.9 

311.1 
61.3 

172.7 
47.4 


91.8 
63.1 
10.2 

57.5 

749.0 

1,827.8 

397.3 
356.8 
211.8 

538.8 

100.4 

151.0 

239.9 

2,479.7 

24.7 

81.7 

23.1 

61.0 

30.2 

44.2 

278.5 
49.8 

144.5 
27.7 


67.4 

42.6 

13.0 

59.6 

672.4 

1,339.7 

260.0 

264.2 

263.4 

527.1 

107.6 

169.4 

210.9 

1,752.2 

31.4 

109.0 

22.7 

62.3 

24.2 

56.2 

325.9 
70.8 

136.8 
41.2 


29.1 

37.4 

13.8 

75.8 

474.9 

38.4 

326.5 

498.5 

273.2 

720.3 

104.1 

182.0 

213.9 

1,331.9 

48.0 

98.6 

28.0 

55.0 

27.0 

58.0 

295.0 

75.8 

170.5 

23.6 


1 


20.1 
40.5 
14.8 
164.9 
602.3 
846.3 
322.9 
303.8 
258.8 
679.8 
128.9 
163.4 
249.3 
3,003.3 
41. 

99. 

29. 

70. 

30.0 

43.2 
316.5 

82.7 
257.7 

64.6 


41 
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Table    33. --Eastern   Europe,    Soviet,  Union,    Mainland  China,    North  Korea,    and  Nor&h  Vietnam 
Selected  agricultural   imports   and  expori:s,    196^- 70 --Continued 


Country  by   commodity 


190*+ 


19C'0 


IQbi 


19C'8 


iVbQ 


1970 


1,000    tons 


SOVIET  UNION--Continuad 


Exp  or  t  s  :  : 

Meat  and  meat  products :  6O.9 

Butter : :  25-3 

TA^heat :  2 ,  03O .  5 

Barley :  665  . 8 

Corn :  b38.6 

Rye :  150.3 

Oats :  23.3 

Flour :  320 . 5 

Sugar,  refined :  3^^7.8 

Oilseed  caKe  and  meal :  ^+5  .5 

Tobacco :  3.2 

Oilseeds :  113.5 

Wool,    scoui-ed :  24.^1 

Cotton,    lint ,..:  393.6 

Vegetable  oils,    edible :  I89.9 

M/\INIAI\iEi  CHINA  : 

Imports:  : 

Vftieat o :  5,542.2 

Rice :  76 .  4 

Barley :  567.5 

Corn o :  377 . 2 

Oats 0 :  134.6 

Flour  .0 :  54.7 

Dates :  62 . 1 

Sugar,    rav;   equivalent :  407.6 

Cotton ,    raw :  154 . 7 

Jute J .  :  56. 7 

Sisal :  9.6 

Fats  and  oils,  anii.ial :  30.I 

Eicports :  : 

Cattle,  for  slaughter  l/     :  46.1 
Sheep  aiid  goats,  for         : 

slaughter  l/ :  .7.8 

Hogs,  for  slaughter  1/ :  1, 717. 3 

Meat,  fresh :  76.5 

Meat,  dried  and  salted :  3.I 

Meat,  prepared  or  preserved..:  23.9 

Eggs,  in  shell :  40.0 

Eggs,  not  in  sliell  11/ :  15.^ 

Cereals,  unmilled,  n.e.s :  8.3 

Rice :  784.5 

Corn :  I69  •  6 

Oranges  and  tangerines :  38.8 

Fruit,  other  citrus :  3.7 

Bananas ,  fresh :  I7 . 0 

Apples,  fresh = :  8I.I 

Pears,  fresh :  16.5 

Potatoes,  fresh :  25.4 

Beans  and  peas :  62 .6 

Onions,  fresh :  12.5 

Sugar,  raw  equivalent :  36I.  7 


31.7 

118.4 

175.^ 

130.6 

98.0 

54.3 

43.0 

5h.l 

03.4 

75.6 

ik.i 

73-0 

1,662.6 

2,805.^ 

5,284.0 

^,355.0  5 

,973.8 

4,732.9 

2,057-9 

290.il- 

452-4 

614.4 

7U3.4 

503-3 

551.1 

Uk.h 

lb4 . 7 

209.0 

246.8 

23--7 

36.9 

275.1 

336.2 

221.9 

222.5 

172-5 

II.8 

11.5 

10.7 

6-1 

3.2 

8.6 

266.7 

305.6 

376.8 

564.4 

593.0 

772.5 

604.1 

992.8 

1,032.3 

1,299-b  1 

,080.3 

1,079.2 

129.2 

390.5 

387.9 

325.1 

— 

— 

2.1 

1-3 

2.0 

4.^, 

4.1 

^.5 

88.2 

147.2 

3^1.2 

404.8 

3^+5.3 

142 . 7 

26.4 

27.8 

20.1 

26.0 

23.3 

17.7 

457.7 

507.3 

^5^.h 

55^.i+ 

452-3 

516.5 

242.1 

^55.7 

707.2 

770.4 

695.9 

372.3 

.,249.8  6,375.2   3,329.1  5,19^.2  3,200 


112.3 

51.5 

22.4 

53. i^ 

5.4 

23.6 

— 



0.3 

— 

71.8 

20.2 

136.5 

19.8 

n .  a . 

41.9 





— 



16.9 





— 



35.3 

59.8 

59.5 

59.2 

55.3 

419.1 

619.7 

556.1 

431.1 

^+^5.3 

168.5 

107.0 

88.2 

66.4 

83.1 

60.6 

52.2 

63.6 

56.8 

43.3 

7.2 

13.1 

6.3 

8.3 

8.6 

17.7 

16-2 

5.5 

12.5 

5.2 

9^.8 


6.2 


111.4 


112.0   llb.O 


,700.0 
n  -  a . 
n  -  a . 
n  -  a . 
n .  a . 
n-a. 
n  -a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a- 


12.4 

10.9 

8.6 

9.1 

9.8 

n.a 

1,379.2 

1,951.5 

1,316.0 

1,830.3 

1,800.0 

n.a 

139.5 

169.5 

109.8 

119.7 

105.0 

n.a 

h.5 

4.8 

10-7 

4.S 

T.h 

n.a 

39.3 

41-8 

22.2 

20.9 

19.7 

n.a 

42.4 

50-0 

kl.l 

40.5 

39.0 

n .  a 

26.6 

23.0 

1^.2 

23.3 

22.8 

n.a 

9.9 

10.8 

15.^ 

17.9 

19.2 

n-a 

152. b 

1,215.7 

1,150.0 

885.0 

712.5 

n.a 

244.5 

146-3 

75.^ 

51.^ 

n.a. 

n.a 

39.5 

42.9 

56.3 

60-1 

60.2 

n.a 

6.4 

7.2 

h.9 

5.8 

9.3 

n-a 

19-0 

32.2 

25.0 

19.0 

15.3 

n.a 

89.1 

39.^ 

91.1 

62.6 

59.0 

n  .a 

28-7 

36.4 

34.0 

49.0 

51.9 

n.a 

35.2 

53.6 

42.6 

58.1 

38.5 

n.a 

102.2 

148.0 

129.0 

101.0 

135.8 

n.a 

15.9 

23.7 

17.5 

24.6 

22.8 

n.a 

389.8 

552.3 

388.7 

244.0 

145.2 
-Continued 

n.a 
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Table  33- --Eastern  Europe,  Soviet  Union,  Mainland  China,  Worth  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam: 
Selected  agricultural  imports  and  exports,  1964-T0--Coritinued 


Country  by  commodity 


1Q(U|. 


I'^JL. 


lQ(o'_' 


1967 


1908 


1969 


1970 


1,000  tons 


MAINLAND  CHINA- -Continued    : 

Exports--Continued  : 

Tea 0.0.0...:  32 .  ^ 

Pimento :  3  •  6 

Tobacco,  unmanuf :  ^  •  7 

Oilseed  cake :  19-^ 

Peanuts  o , . .  o :  25-5 

Soybeans » :  ^98 .  h 

Castor  seed 0 :  10.7 

Rape  and  mustard  seed »....:    

Silk,  fiber o :  1.3 

Wool,  greasy o . . . .  o :  1^ .  3 

Cottonseed  oil „....:   

Peanut  oil.  o o........:  0.5 

Rape  and  mustard  oil. . ...... o .. :    

Tung  oil 0..0 o....:  17. 1 

Castor  oi  1 . . . .  o .  o o . .  :  neg . 

NORTH  KOREA  : 


32.2 

37.3 

29. t+ 

34.8 

32.4 

n.a 

8.0 

7.9 

6.3 

10.6 

10.0 

n.a 

k.6 

7.6 

11.4 

22.8 

27.2 

n.a 

29.3 

25.8 

31.7 

32.2 

37.0 

n.a 

^5.7 

6U.1 

74.2 

57.9 

46.0 

n.a 

576.6 

550.1 

565.0 

571.3 

487.7 

n.a 

lU.6 

56.3 

79.6 

54.5 

30.7 

n.a 

5.8 

29.9 

23.3 

9.2 

2.1 

n.a 

3.3 

6.0 

5.7 

k.2 

6.2 

n.a 

15.6 

17.6 

11.0 

Ik.k 

12.0 

n.a 

22.2 

^9.5 

26.0 

27.9 

6.0 

n  .a 

5.0 

24.3 

23.7 

27.9 

10.9 

n.a 

3.8 

31.8 

17.2 

20.0 

17.0 

n.a 

19.1 

17.9 

15.2 

10.3 

12.1 

n.a 

0.1 

2.0 

10.5 

9.5 

7.5 

n.a 

Imports :  : 

Wheat,  unmilled...o o....:  5O.6 

J'lour  and  meal,  wheat 000..:    

Sugar,  raw  equivalent. .. 0 :  21.1 

Cotton,  raw o....:  9.5 

Sunflower  seed  oil o , :   

Exports :  : 

Rice. .  o  o .  o o .  o . .  o  o :    

Corn  ..0.0....0 00 :  23.5 

Tobacco .00.:  3.7 

Silk,  fiber :  0.4 

Apples  ...00 :  21.6 


101.2 

346.2 

362.0 

148.7 

225.7 

n.a.o 

20.5 

63.1 

116.8 

— 



n.a. 

21.5 

21.3 

112.9 

149.1 

206.7 

n.a. 

10.6 

10.9 

11.1 

13.3 

12.7 

n.a. 

— 

3.5 

5.7 

9.4 

9.0 

n.a. 

^3.5 

72.1 

125.4 

59.6 

96.2 

n.a. 

— 

18.0 

6.3 

5.4 

17.4 

n.a. 

8.1 

5.1 

1.8 

4.5 

5.0 

n.a. 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

n.a. 

32.8 

29.0 

19.1 

42.1 

47.6 

n.a. 

NORTH  VIETNAM 


5 

1.5 

10.7 

39.4 

241.7 

225.0 

n.a 

5 

66.0 

13.1 

45.5 

49.8 

60.1 

n.a 

9 

2.3 

— 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

n.a 

5 

16.9 

4.7 

1.6 





n.a 

9 

3.0 

12.5 

3.4 

2.4 

20.1 

n.a 

2 

6.6 

2.0 

3.2 

3-7 

noR. 

n.a 

5 

1.7 

3.3 

2.8 

1.5 

1.5 

n.a 

8 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

1.8 

1.6 

n.a 

Imports :  : 

Flour  and  meal,  wheat o . . . :  6 , 

Sugar,  raw  equivalent ..00 :  10 , 

Cotton,  raw o ...  o ....  o ... :  2 , 

Exports :  : 

Hogs  1/ c . . . .  o :  12. 

Rice.. o  00 ..  o  o  o  .  :  10, 

Sugar,  raw  equivalent .0 <. . .  :  3 , 

Coffee 0 ...  o :  0 , 

Tea ...........:  0 , 

1/  1,000  head.   2/  Millions,  fresh  equivalent.   _3/  Includes  watermelons  and  musk  melons^ 
4^Includes  potatoes.   5./  1,000  hectoliters.   6/  Interzonal  trade  between  East  and  West  Germany 
not  included.   7/  Unspecified.   Believed  to  include  hay,  fodder,  and  forage  crops.   8/  Includes 
other  hid.es.   97  Slaughter  weight.   10 /  Millions,   ll/  In  terms  of  in-shell  equivalent. 

Sources:   Official  statistical  handbooks  published  by  the  various  countries  except"  Mainland 
China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam.   Some  data  for  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Ro- 
mania, and  Yugoslavia  from  Trade  Yearbook,  FAO,  Vol.  22,  I968.   Some  data  for  Romania,  and  most 
data  for  Mainland  China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  from  Supplementary  Ec on omi c  Statistics, 
Fifth  Issue,  FAO,  October  I969.   Some  data  for  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Mainland 
Cliina,  and  North  Vietnajn  from  Sugar  Yearbook,  I968,  International  Sugar  Council. 
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